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Perfection at Last! 


To the 


‘Old Reliable” 


has fallen the honor of making the FIRST and ONLY 
PERFECT score which has ever been made in an All-day 
Tournament. 

At Spirit Lake, Iowa, August 6, 1902. 
No. Targets15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20—200 
Score. . 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20—200 


The above score was made by 


Mr. Fred Gilbert with a 


Parker Gun. 


Send for Catalogue. 
PARKER BROTHERS, Meriden, Conn. 
New York Salesroom, 32 Warren St. 
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ATTENTION, SPORTSMEN! 
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Shot-Gun, you’ll make a Bull’s 
Eye by sending three 2c. stamps 





valve; no recoil; no fiinch; no head- 
for the Ideal Hand-book ‘‘P,” ache; no bruised shoulders. No 
™ money, if not satisfactory and re- 
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ia of Arms, Powders, Shot and Bullets. 
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Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & y veoh 277 Wabash Avenue, 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


M ANGE In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and eftec- 
tively cured. We have many testimonials like the following from persons whe 
have used our Disinfectant with good results. Mn. FRED JAcoBI, proprietor the famous Wood- 
bine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes us: ‘On Sept. 8, 1899, I ordered from you 1 gal. Standard 
Oil of Par Disinfectant for cample and test. On Oct. 1 I hada red cock- 
* co—_ sent to me that was afflicted with mange. The owner ad- 
me that he had used ee possible to cure her, but with no 
good results. I at once bega: ting her with S tandard Oil of Tar, 
gona just ten days had her skin in perfect power be few sores 
all healed and no scurf apparent. This same dog had previously been 
doctored with some of the much heralded “ positive mange cures,” 
, costing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of the 
best disinfectants on the market,and at a price which should recom- 
’ mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when hee pe me dogs, I 
Agents Wanted. much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - - - 20 Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Shells 
THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” ae new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
e. 


They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 





“FLASH”? Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
————— pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


AUSTIN POWDER CO... 


CLEVELAND. 
AND 
J. L. WHITE, Megr., 
Security Building, = St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE BEST 


shooting 
a Fishing 


May be had along the lines of the 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 


In Northern Michigan, 
Wisconsin, lowa, A. C. SHAW, 
Minnesota and S. Dakota. 


Time tables, maps and informa- 
tion furnished on application to 


F.A. MILLER, C. P. A. 


The Best 


Shootin 
Fishing 


in the World 


is to be had along the line of the 


...Canadian Paeific Railway... 





For detailed information and Fishing and Shoot- 


& ST. PAUL RY. ing Guide, write 


General Agent Passenger Dept., 
228 South Clark St., 
Chicago. 


Cuicago, Ii. 

















Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur 


passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 





nd Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large # portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 4 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while \ 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained suitable for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send yc u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 


8. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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more Railroads 


Are there an 


like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
anything to compare with the 


SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge “SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. Pronounced by members of American Asso- 
ciation for Adva ot Sci , who made the 
trip in September, 1901: ‘“*The Latest Wonder of 
the World.” ‘ Nothing in Europe or America that 
excels The Short Line.”’ “ Its only equal is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 

Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,” containing description of trip, and much 
Se data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or 

ress 
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TO 
California 
Oregon and Washington points 
from Chicago daily during Septem- 
ber and October. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Three 
fast trains daily to San Francisco 
and two to Portland. Pullman 
standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
observation and dining cars, free 
reclining chair cars, through with- 
out change. 

Round-trip tickets at low rates on speci- 
fied dates during August, September and 


October to Pacific Coast and the west. Call 
on any ticket agent or write to representa- 


tives 
The North-Western Line 








A. C. RIDGWAY S. J, HENRY,™ - 
General Manacer. Traffic Manager. eee ae KNISKERN, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. cs ~ amare 
Fetch and Carry | (::..2: >> 
need a copy of 
A Notable Work on 
Training. 
























By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dog’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 
Spike Oollar are 
fally explained, 
The work is hand- 
somely printed and 
Wiustrated and con- 
tains 134 pages. It 
should be in every 
sportsman’s library 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





The 


Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing. handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and hig? 


system ranks high among trainers: ‘ 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlargedi* 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical ® ‘ 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in}: 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by be 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The new Hotel at 


French Lick Springs... 





In the highlands of Southern Indiana, on the 


Monon Route 


Fine Kentucky Saddle Horses, Golf Links, Ten- 
nis, Trap Shooting, and every kind of Outdoor 
tion. The Springs are the Best on Earth. 


FRANK J. REED, G. P. A., Chicago. 














The largest, most luxurious 
day coaches of any Ameri- 
can Railway are those on the 


ig Four” 


Each coach is eighty feet 
long and seats 87 people 
comfortably. 


66 


Magnificent through train service is maintained in 
connection with New York Central, Boston & Al- 














bany and other roads. 
Write for folders. 
Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
G@.P.&T.A. A. G. P. & T, A. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















We can wspply you ae 
any good make of 


Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


Tents, Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or anything 
you may want on very liberal terms, if you will secure 
us a certain number of new subscribers. Write us, 
and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, 
free of charge. 


Sports Afield ene Co. 
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Useful 2« Ornamental 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. y~< 
raised lettering and design, high finish ; new process —far » 
perior to the old-style of engraving on plate. A finer collar i 
you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, neremely designed 
on the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFT TY C 8. Get one, it 
will please you. Two sizes, %x3 inch for pn Ay tn 9-16x24 inch 


for the smaller breeds. 
60c. 


Fine Russet Leather 
Best quality leather, 


Kennel Collar 
The Most Serviceable Dog Collar made. 
solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely finished, 
nickle buckle and ring, showy, strong, durable—everlasting. Sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached will be made and sent complete for ONE 
DOLLAR. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1% = ch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas, 










° Any one send- 

50 YEARS ing a sketch 
EXPERIENCE and description 
may quickly as- 
certain our opin- 
ion free whether 


Handbook on 


atents sent 
TRADE MARKS free Oldest 


DESIGNS agency for se- 
CopyvriGuTs &c. a patents. 


its taken 
through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. Pinal a year; four months,$1. Soild by all newsdealers. 
MUNN CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D.C. 





THE CHICAGO, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
Des Moines, 
Sioux City, 
Omaha. 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
Chicago, 
Marquette, 
Houghton, 
Calumet. 





Equipment and Service Unequaled. 


Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


F. A. M1LuER, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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DO YOU 
* WANT 
A GUN? 


For TEN Subscriptions to SPoRTS AFIELD we will send you a FOREHAND 
SINGLE-BARREL SHOTGUN, 12 or 16 gauge, with Automatic Ejector. We 
have sent out a great many of these guns, and every one who has got one speaks 
highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. It is made by the Forehand Arms 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., and is reliable iu all respects. 






The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shooting om 
¢he duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No.1 P. (listed at $3500). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
fall pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 2 Ithaca, 
with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60 00) The makers guarantee these guns in every respect, and your 
wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most careful attention. 


The Parker Gun—familarly known asthe ‘‘Old Reliable’? —has so 
gecure a place in the affections of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed 
description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. It is used by such 
crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,’? Chan Powers and others, 
For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker Brothers’ factorv, and made to your 
specialorder, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN.—Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 oF 
16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, tine American stock, checked and engraved ; either full pistol o 
straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For S{XTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at 
$80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 
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A Marlin Take- 
Down Repeating Shotgun. 


{ 

4 Grade A., listed at $24.00, for THIRTY subscriptions. A six-shot repeater, made by the inventors of 
the famuus Marlin rifle. The barrel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. 
Weight, from 7 to '7} lbs. ‘‘All full-choked barrels,” write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘are guaranteed te 
target better than 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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When People Say 


any Automatic Pistol has been adopted by the U. 8S. 
Government, they paw 2 that which is not true—al- 
y will be. 


though one undoub' 








tee Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


é is more in use in the U. 8. Army and Navy than any 
other Automatic Pistol, and has given better satis- 
faction wherever used. With the new safety device, 
it is absolutely IMPOSSIBLE to fire it, except to 
= the trigger when hammer is cocked, and there 

ne safety catch to operate. 


Price reduced to $18.50. 


Our 140-page catalogue is as full as an egg, and the 
meat is everything for the sportsman in the shoot- 
ing, fishing, camping and sporting line. It is free 
for the asking. 


Browning Bros. Co. 
2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 
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and Bikes. 


Will prevent rust and tarnish in any kind of 
weather and in any climate. Use before and 
after ride or hunt. It is a water white oil that 
also lubricates delicate mechanisms better 
than any other lubricants you have ever used. 
It’s cheaper too. Free Sample Bottle for the 
asking. All dealers sell 3in 1. 


G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
169 Washington Life Bidg., New York. 








HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS 


i“ 
, 


I have measurements on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated Thompson Hunting Boots 
and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of New York for the past 20 years and 
- 7 red to make the same grade of 
sportsmen’s footwear as in the I 
was formerly superintendent of the shoe 
de ment of that firm and have bought 
out the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. 

If you don’t know these goods, write me 
for particulars. ou do—you will now 
know where to get them . Measure 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
== 33 Williams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
/ &@ All Work Guaranteed. “@a 








A 50-pound 


MUSKELLUNGE 


Cannot get away, if you 
have one of our new 11- 
inch Automatic Gaffs. 

We will send you a 
booklet describing it— 
also 


Fish Knives, 
Canoe Knives, 
Yacht Knives 

and other things for boat- 


men and fishermen. Ask 
for Folder B. 


Marble Safety 
Axe Co., 
Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
—..$. \ 
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Illinois Gentral R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 

A VAST 
TERRITORY 


by through service to and 
from the following cities: 







CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
OMAHA, NEB. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | ATLANTA, GA. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through excursion sleeping-car service betweeD 
Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


EAST. SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 





Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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“I WAS REQUESTED TO, GET AN ANTELOPE.” 


Compliments of Amos 8. Bennett, Axial, Colorado. {See In the Field Department.] 
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THE LADY AND THE BANDIT. 


By DAN DE FOE. 


HE Sweetwater and San Miguel 

stage coach rolled into Dos Piedras 

station covered with dust, its six 
horses sweating at every pore and its 
passengers worn and tired; but it was 
on time, and, despite the blistering heat 
of an early September sun, everybody 
was good-tempered —everybody socia- 
ble. A ruddy-faced Army officer in fa- 
tigue uniform, on his way to some post 
to the south, walked briskly up and 
down, to stretch his stiffened limbs 
pending the change of horses; a half 
dozen Apache Indians, returning from a 
visit to Washington, stolidly maintained 
their seats on the inside; three or four 
cattlemen and a couple of prospectors 
chatted with each other and with the 
hangers-on about the station, while the 
lone passenger, who had ridden on the 
seat with the driver, was busied unload- 
ing a couple of grips and a light trunk 
with the air of one who had arrived at 
his long-looked-for destination. 

He was a mild mannered individual 
of 26 or 28; of medium stature and 
ordinary weight; but he had a cool de- 
meanor and a steady eye that betokened 
keenness and determination. His dress 
and air were those of a college student 
on a vacation in quest of bugs, plants 


and geological specimens, and in truth 
that is precisely what everybody about 
the station at once took him to be. 

“Ts there a comfortable place about 
here where a man can get board for a 
month?’’ he asked of the hostler, after 
the fresh team had been hooked up and 
the coach had pulled out for the dinner 
station, eight miles farther on. 

“You mean private board?” 

“Yes; I prefer that.” 

“Go over there to Widder Garlow's 
—among the cottonwoods—right across 
the creek. Good cook, clean beds, quiet 
place and prices reasonable.” 

The hostler, suitably rewarded, went 
on about his stable duties and within 
less than half an hour the Student was 
installed as a regular boarder at the 
Widow Garlow’s. 

Dos Piedras was so named from two 
precipitous cliffs (called also the Point 
of Rocks), between which, just below 
the station, the stage road ran, and was 
the centre of diverse and rapidly grow- 
ing industries. Near the station were 
vast forests of pine timber, just at this 
time suffering—or enjoying—the incur- 
sions of a number of sawmills. On the 
plains to the east roamed herds of cat- 
tle, horses and sheep; while among the 
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mountains to the west—extending far 
into the fastnesses of a “confirmed”’ 
land grant—were lode and placer mines 
of undisputed richness. There was a 
lively influx of strangers, money was 
plentiful, prices were high, and the coun- 
try was enjoying a season of gratifying 
“old-time”’ prosperity. This bright and 
pleasant prospect was marred by one 
ever-present and over-shadowing cloud. 
The exploits of a lone highwayman, op- 
erating in the region for some months, 
had kept the inhabitants in a state that 
bordered on terror. The audacity, reg- 
ularity and uniform success attending 
these robberies had made them such an 
alarming nuisance that stage company 
and State officials had felt impelled to 
offer a large reward for the capture, 
dead or alive, of the perpetrators. But 
of this more anon. 

The Student found another boarder 
enjoying the hospitalities at the Widow 
Garlow’s—one in whom under most cir- 
cumstances he would have felt a lively 
interest. She was a petite blonde maid- 
en of 20 or thereabout: modest, sweet- 
faced and intelligent, but from the first 
she showed in his presence a reserve 
that seemed to evince distrust, not to 
say dislike; so, for the first few days, he 
hunted bugs, flowers and rocks—appar- 
ently as oblivious of her presence as if 
she had in fact not been there. 

The little blonde, Widow Garlow in- 
formed the student, was a school-teacher 
from the South, who had come to the 
mountains for a season of recuperation 
and rest. She was expecting to be 
joined by a brother soon, who was to 
accompany her back to her home. This 
brother, the widow said, had been in a 
shooting scrape back East and, she 
feared, he was a little wild. Thus, the 
Widow being a ready talker and the 
Student an attentive listener, without 
asking any questions, he was not long 
in obtaining all the information regard- 
ing the Little Teacher and the Brother 
that the old lady possessed. The Stu- 
dent manifested no curiosity and showed 
no anxiety, however. He made occa- 
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sional trips into the hills, sometimes of 
two or three days duration; but for the 
most part he was a quiet, punctual and 
unobtrusive boarder. 

The day came at last when the Broth- 
er arrived. He was a sun-browned, 
wiry young man with a square jaw and 
an agile movement that proclaimed the 
careless, fearless, self-reliant man of the 
mountains. He was as gentlemanly 
and polite as was the Student; but 
when the two were introduced, while 
they made the show of good manners 
common to new acquaintances, there 
was an utter lack of frankness and cor- 
diality between them that would have 
been patent to the mast ordinary and 
careless observer. At dinner they con- 
versed freely enough upon general 
topics but neither seemed willing to 
speak of himself, his antecedents or his 
present or prospective plans. Each was 
consumed with a desire to know some- 
thing of the other and each was pur- 
suing exactly the wrong course ever to 
find it out. The Student was watching 
the Brother; the Brother was watching 
the Student; and, as the reader shall 
presently see, the Little Teacher was 
watching them both. 


* * *x * * * 


As the brazen disc of the September 
sun was sinking behind the purple sum- 
mit-line of the range to the west, the Lit- 
tle Teacher and the Brother, seated be- 
neath the umbrageous cottonwoods at 
the rear of the house, were engaged in 
a low but earnest conversation. 

“Harold,” pleaded the Little Teach- 
er, “for Mother’s sake don’t get into 
any further trouble. I don’t know what 
your secret is, but I do know that pre- 
tended student is watching you and I 
implore you to drop everything where 
it is and take me home.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Clarice, and 
don't mind the student—I am watching 
him, too. Look at this. Pulling his 
handkerchief from his pocket this after- 
noon he dropped it and I picked it up. 
Read it.” 
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It was a single line, written on one of 
the stage company’s letterheads, and it 
read: ‘There are things to be watched 
besides butterflies.”’ 

“Now,” continued the Brother, “if 
he is what I suspect him to be, his time 
will be short. Any way, I have taken 
measures to forestall him and his kind. 
I am to meet the coach tonight at the 
Point of Rocks, below. I and my part- 
ner will leave there with the last ‘clean- 
up’ we shall make in these hills—then 
for home.” 

“T wish we had gone before this, 
Harold. You have sent home now 
more than enough money to keep us all 
comfortably the rest of our lives; and I 
am sick of this mystery and dread.” 

“Well, be brave; say nothing and all 
will be well. The time is short and to- 
morrow or the day after I can explain 
all. Only for the pledge to my part- 
ners, I should have done so before this. 
But let us go into the house; you will 
chill. The air grows cold, here, the mo- 
ment the sun goes out of sight.” 

As the Little Teacher and the Broth- 
er disappeared in the house, the Student 
rose from behind the adjacent shrub- 
bery and by a circuitous route ap- 
proached the house from an opposite 
direction. ‘‘Going to make your last 
haul, eh? You are right about that,”’ 
he muttered. ‘There will be more than 
you at the Point of Rocks when the 
coach gets there tonight!” 

The coach was due at the Point of 
Rocks at 11:30. At 9 a storm threat- 
ened and the night was one of inky 
blackness. This, with the noise of the 
wind that rustled and swayed the cot- 
tonwoods and whirled and whistled 
among the chaparral and cactus, made 
it an ideal night in which to go abroad 
unheard and unobserved. 

At é few minutes before 10, the Stu- 
dent, armed with a heavy revolver in 
each pocket of his overcoat, crept 
stealthily from the house and took up 
his position to await the movements of 
the Brother. He had not long to wait. 
Shortly after 10, the front door opened 


softly, a dark figure emerged, the door 
was closed, and the Brother, also heavily 
armed, hurriedly and noiselessly passed 
the Student, who as hurriedly and noise- 
lessly started to follow him. I say 
started to follow—for in the darkness 
of such a night he might have foreseen 
that to follow, literally, was to be a 
physical impossibility. Less than 300: 
yards had been traversed in the direc- 
tion of the Point of Rocks, when the 
Brother was lost to sight and the Stu- 
dent was left to grope his way toward 
the rendezvous without the sight of a 
form or the sound of a footstep to guide 
him. 

As the two were swallowed up in the 
maw of the awful darkness, a_ short, 
sharp glint of lightning, followed by a 
rumble of distant thunder, revealed a 
third figure abroad in the mazes of this 
tempestuous night. It was a woman, 
wrapped in the folds of hood and cloak. 
As she stumbled on in the direction 
taken by the men, she held one hand 
to her heart and prayed beneath her 
breath: ‘God guide and protect me 
and forgive my distrust of Harold— 
but this mystery is killing me and I 
must be there, for he may need me.” 


* * * * * * 


Two lights gleamed fitfully—one on 
either side of the “boot”; the old 
coach rolled and chuckled and the six 
horses toiled slowly and wearily—for it 
was up-grade approaching the Point of 
Rocks from the south. The wind had 
increased to a gale and the scene was 
lit up by frequent flashes of lightning 
and stunned by crashes of thunder, but 
as yet only a few light and scattering 
drops of rain had fallen. As the tired 
six swung slowly into the gap and the 
driver was pulling up his lines prepara- 
tory to the usual increase of speed from 
here to Dos Piedras station, a dark form 
stepped in front of the leaders, pre- 
sented a short gun of heavy calibre, and 
in a voice hoarse but distinct gave the 
dreaded command: ‘“ A// hands up!” 

Keeping the short gun pointed full at 
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the breasts of driver and guard, the high- 
wayman proceeded with his commands: 
“Driver, hold your horses. Guard, put 
that gun back on top of the coach. 
Both of you have those people inside pile 
out into line—and be quick about it.” 

The two obeyed with surprising alac- 
rity. With screams from the women 
and sleepy imprecations from the men, 
those inside the coach tumbled out one 
and two at a time. The outlaw, with 
a wicked oath, was just enjoining them 
on pain of death to make more haste, 
when his sleeve was caught by the slen- 
der hand of a woman who rushed upon 
him from the darkness, crying as she 
came: ‘‘O Harold! Harold! in God’s 
name! Was ¢his your errand?” 

“Yes!” and he is my prisoner,” 
shouted the student, gliding up to the 
astounded outlaw and presenting a pis- 
tol at his head. For a moment the 
bandit was dazed and nonplused—but a 
new surprise awaited him: 

“Hold him, Mr. Officer—hold him!’’ 
called a new man with a revolver in 
each hand, as he rose from the opposite 
side of the road. “I’ve a partner in 
that coach with gold enough to pay 
you. Keep him covered.” Then, turn- 
ing to the bewildered girl, he continued: 
“It’s not Harold; not me, Clarice— 
you'll find it is—ha! ha!—our student.” 

A long, vivid glare of lightning illum- 
inated heaven and earth and revealed a 
scene. The driver, with pale face and 
foot on brake, held his lines with the 
immobility of a statue; the passengers, 
only half aware of the realities of the 
situation, huddled together and looked 
on in silence; the Student coolly and 
determinedly covered the outlaw with 
his pistol; Clarice, realizing and glorify- 
ing the enormity of her mistake, tear- 
fully and thankfully clung to the arm 
of her brother; while the guard, in the 
confusion of the moment, stealthily 
mounted the coach, to repossess himself 
of his gun. 

As the flood of light died away and 
the picture vanished, there was another 
flash and a report—this time of a gun. 
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The Student groaned and staggered; 
then steadied himself upon his feet. 
The highwayman darted for the bushes; 
but, although women screamed, men 
swore and horses plunged here and 
there, wellnigh unmanageable, the 
plucky student stood firm, rested his re- 
volver upon his left arm and sent a shot 
so unerring that the fugitive fell in a 
lifeless heap within less than 50 feet 
from the scene of his crime. 

“J think I got him,” gasped the Stu- 
dent, as he sank into a pool of his own 
blood: but the caution, if it was so in- 
tended, went unheeded. Harold from 
below and the guard on the top of the 
coach already had fingers pressed upon 
triggers: the impulse could not be 
checked and barely had the body of the 
miserable bandit tumbled into the dust 
when it was riddled with the shots rap- 
idly fired by each. 


* * * * * * 


A week later, the Student, badly 
wounded, lay on a comfortable cot at 
the Widow Garlow’s and his nurses were 
Clarice, the Little Teacher, and Harold, 
her brother. The latter was fanning 
the invalid, while the former was pre- 
paring for him a cooling draught. 
Though declared practically out of 
danger, the patient was yet feverish and 
restless and prone to muse and mutter 
in his sleep. His faithful attendants in- 
nocently feared this was owing to un- 
easiness of body, when in fact it was 
only anguish of mind. 

“Of all the fool things I ever did,” 
mused the sufferer, as he turned his face 
fitfully toward the wall, ‘that was the 
most unpardonably idiotic. My mystery 
was that I was an amateur ‘secret ser- 
vice man’ posing as a bugologist—and 
Harold takes me for the stage robber: 
that was easy. His mystery was that 
he was getting ‘gobs of gold’ out of 
some forbidden placer mines on a fraud- 
ulent land grant. He goes down to the 
Point of Rocks, to help defend his part- 
ner from an expected hold up; so I and 
the Little Teacher take him to be the 
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robber—that was easy, too. But how, 
in Heaven’s name, I could ever look in- 
to her eyes and admit a suspicion that 
she was abetting his supposed misdeeds, 
is past all human or divine conception.” 

And so he mused and fretted and 
dozed, until he drifted into a troubled 


muttered aloud: ‘‘No; no. Take it 
away! Keep the robber and the stage 
line and the prize money—keep every- 
thing—only leave me Little Clarice and 
Harold.” 

Still fanning the invalid, the Brother 
smiled complacently. The Little Teach- 








““The Student coolly and determinedly covered the outlaw with his pistol.’ 





sleep. He dreamed that the auditor of 
the stage and express company had 
come to pay him the $5,000 reward for 
the capture of the bandit, on condition 
that he should part for ever from the 
Little Teacher and her brother. He 
tossed fretfully for a moment; then 


er turned her face away, to hide a flood 
of telltale blushes. All unconscious of 
the revelation he had made, the Student 
lapsed into a profound and restful slum- 
ber; but it was plain that the last and 
sweetest of the mysteries had been un- 
wittingly cleared away. 
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RIDING. 


By EDWARD C. HALL. 


HE conquering of wild horses is a 
deed approved in song and -story 
from classic times. Even in these 

prosaic days the mastery of a vicious 
animal seldom fails to elicit admiration 
from the onlooker, however ignorant or 
indifferent he may ordinarily be to the 
importance of the equine race. In no 
other country have the opportunity and 
necessity been so great of developing a 
class of rough riding men. The Mexi- 
can brought bronco-breaking to a fine 
art— finding in the descendants of the 
Spanish horse an animal whose hand- 
ling required great coolness and skill. 
Advanced into California and Texas by 
the early settlement of those provinces, 
the art was naturally attained by the 
adventurous Americans working among 
the vaqueros, until, with the stocking up 
of the great grazing areas of the West, 
each range or outfit maintained a horse- 
breaker of more or less renown. It is 
a common belief among stockmen that 
a white man can down any other at his 
own game, provided he has had oppor- 
tunity and time to acquire the neces- 
sary skill. Though this is no doubt 
true of individuals, the old California 
vaqueros, as a class, stood incomparable 
in dexterity and efficiency in horseman- 
ship. Scorning all foot service, they 
learned at an early age to back a horse, 
while the first plaything put into their 
hands was a lariat. Their work was 
lifelong and professional in the highest 
degree, and this early training brought 
great advantage over their American 
competitors who acquired the profession 
later in life. The breaking of a colt to 
the saddle (or “bronco busting,” as it is 
called on the range) is at all times an 
entertaining and spectacular perform- 
ance, and if the animal chances to have 
vanquished several of his would-be mas- 
ters and acquired the reputation of a 


“bad horse,” there are few old hands 
who can resist going out of their way to 
see another rider attempt his subjection. 

The bronco buster follows a hard 
trade, in which the extra money and oc- 
casional plaudits of the spectators hard- 
ly compensate for the rough shaking up 
and ever present risk of serious injury. 
Occasionally an unusually active and 
skillful man lasts a long time at it, but 
the majority retire from the business aft- 
er a few seasons, more or less stiffened 
up or crippled and, almost invariably, as 
they express it, ‘‘afraid of a horse.” 
Many range hands learn to ride the 
average run of colts; some few can stay 
with any horse that will stand up; but 
not one in a dozen of the best riders 
ever can master a spoilt horse and con- 
vert him into a useful animal, though, 
in the vernacular of the range, they may 
be able to “set him straight up and 
whip him every jump.” They lack that 
subtle quality called “sympathy” which 
dominates the worst horse after the first 
mastery is attained. 

The best ride I remember ever to 
have seen was ‘made by an Oregon man 
at my ranch in Northern Wyoming. I 
will relate the incident, to illustrate the 
nerve and skill required in a first-class 
bronco man. Difficult as was the feat 
of riding the horse in this instance, the 
judgement and forbearance of the man 
in his subsequent handling of the brute 
(which he converted into a useful ani- 
mal) were, to me, his most remarkable 
qualities. The Oregonian had come 
over the Western trail that season, and, 
having delivered his herd, had applied 
to me for work. Liking the fellow’s ap- 
pearance, I told him there were colts to 
break and a horse that had never been 
vanquished. If he would come to my 


corrals the following Sunday, he might 
On Saturday the horse in 


have a trial. 
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question was brought in with his bunch 
from the range and turned into a pas- 
ture to await the coming of his possible 
conqueror. The day following brought 
quite a gathering of neighboring ranch- 
men, who had heard of the event and 
who were now assembled at the yards, 
discussing broncos and bronco’men in 
general. As the band containing the 
outlaw was driven to the pens, that ani- 
mal became at once the centre of criti- 
cism and several who had witnessed 
some of his previous feats under the 
saddle gave voice to the opinion that 
“no rider they was acquainted with had 
any business with Aim.” The horse was 
indeed a remarkable animal—particular- 
ly so in regard to his intractable temper 
which had, up to this time, vanquished 
every colt breaker that had tried him. 
Foaled from Yakima Indian stock, he 
had ranged off the reservation—run- 
ning as a stallion until 5 years old; had 
then passed into the hands of the Switz- 
lers—noted horse owners of Washing- 
ton—and eventually reached Wyoming 
with a trail herd which I had purchased. 
In color, the gelding was a light roan 
with full blazed face and white stock- 
ings on all his legs. In spite of his 
homely markings, a close examination 
showed the brute to be wonderfully 
well put up: close coupled, with good 
heart and loin and short, heavily mus- 
cled legs, and weighing close to a 
thousand pounds. His head, though, 
was a study; and there lay the secret 
of his disposition and unsavory reputa- 
tion. It was narrow between the eyes, 
with thick jowl and muzzle—the whole 
surmounted by a pair of coarse ears 
that seemed to spring from the middle 
of his neck and which were never quiet, 
as the horse, suspicious even of his own 
companions, shifted his feet uneasily — 
watching every sound and movement 
out of his small sunken eyes. ‘Here 
comes another victim for ye Switzler!” 
one of the crowd called out as a rider 
was seen approaching with a pack ani- 
mal. It proved to be the Westerner, 
and, after assisting him to unpack, I 
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took him to the corrals and introduced 
him to the company and to the roan 
horse. I had been well impressed with 
the man before, and now, as I noted his 
frank look and well-built frame, I 
thought that, altogether, he seemed a 
likely one to handle colts, if he could 
only “ride.” With the help of several 
others, we cut the roan from his band 
and turned him into a round pen. 
When the new comer surveyed the ani- 
mal which was to be his trial mount, he 
turned to me and remarked with a grim 
smile, “that big S on the right side 
gives him away — he’s one of them 
Switzler outlaws from the Columbia. 
I'll try him, but I guess we'll have to 
throw him to get the blind on him.” 
The fellow now showed himself pro- 
ficient in all the details of saddling a 
bronco. Asking one of the company 
to ride in and head rope him, he soon 
had his lariat on the front feet, threw 
and tied him without ceremony and 
speedily adjusted the hakima and bridle 
—the former being furnished with the 
hair belt rope used in the West. A 
leather blind was then carefully adjust- 
ed and raised slightly for the horse to 
rise—which he did immediately the leg 
rope was loosened. Up to this time the 
outlaw had given no display of his for- 
midable powers—having been lassoed 
and thrown so suddenly that his strug- 
gles, though violent, were unavailing. 
The blind was pulled down with much 
difficulty, but thenceforward the horse 
stood with legs sprawled out, ears down 
and that general dejected look peculiar 
to a blinded animal. A few moments 
sufficed to adjust the saddle — one of 
the heavy California single-rig type with 
broad cinch and full length tapaderos, 
that had evidently seen hard service. 
“Now then!” some one exclaimed, 
“pull up the blind and let him pike!” 
“That horse won’t make a jump with 
the saddle,” rejoined my range rider, 
who knew the beast’s characteristics to 
his sorrow (having sustained a bad fall 
and a broken saddle on his first and 
only encounter with “Switzler”); then 
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he added significantly, ‘he’s waiting for 
his man.” The prophecy was correct, 
for the brute, when the blind was raised, 
merely shuffled restlessly, the hard look 
in his eyes and the constant working of 
his ears alone giving indication of the 
pent-up temper. 

He was now led outside and snubbed 
to a saddlehorn, the crowd following 
and indulging in various sallies common 
to the range and occasion—all of which 
the bronco rider took in good part. 
“Tie your stirrups!” “Put ona roll!” 
“Let me ride him!” “Where do you 
want to be planted, partner?” and 
“Who gets your outfit?’”’ were samples 
of the rough humor, until one man, less 
good natured than the rest, called out, 
“If you set that bronc’ straight up 
‘Web-foot,’ for seven jumps, you can 
win my summer’s wages.” Evidently 
somewhat nettled by this remark, Max- 
well faced round for a moment, saying, 
‘“‘T don’t claim to be no flash rider, gen- 
tlemen, and I haven’t said I could ride 
_ this horse; but one thing you can sure 
gamble on, if he stays on his feet I'll 
sure ride a¢ him;’’ then, without another 
word, the blind having been lowered by 
the accompanying horseman, he took 
from the latter’s hands the hair rope, 
and, fastening it in a coil under his belt, 
prepared to mount. It was impossible 
to help admiring the man as he stood at 
this critical moment, one hand lightly 
grasping the cheek piece and the other 
on the saddlehorn. The costume of a 
Western rider, fully equipped with sil- 
vered spurs, fringed leggins, gay neck- 
erchief and sombrero, is at all times 
striking and picturesque. This man, 
with his athletic proportions and manly 
bearing, looked particularly so. As I 
noted these characteristics, he raised 
easily into the saddle, caught the off stir- 
rup, and, with a quick, yet careful move- 
ment, reached over the animal’s fore- 
head and raised the blind. Hardly had 
the rider’s hand left the leather, when 
the horse, throwing one startled, vicious 
backward look, leaped forward with his 
utmost strength—striking the earth with 
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stiffened and extended forelegs, and giv- 
ing vent to a bawl or roar that might 
have unnerved a less experienced horse- 
man. By the third jump he was fully 
extending himself and with head well 
down between his forelegs, his powerful 
back curved and his hind feet thrown 
straight out each time he left the ground, 
was getting in some dangerous work. 
The spectators, with a realizing sense 
of the uncertainties of bronco riding, 
had lapsed into quiet until Maxwell was 
fairly in the saddle, and then, viewing 
the prodigious efforts of the animal to 
unseat its rider, cries of warning and en- 
couragement went up. “Stay with him!”’ 
“Hold him down!” ,“Set him deep!” 
while my range man, believing from 
personal trial that every precaution 
should be taken with this particular 
horse, bade him “‘Go down for leather!” 
But the Oregon man was no easy vic- 
tim, showing himself, on the contrary, a 
consummate master of his profession. 
Knowing that he had an outlaw of ex- 
ceptional strength and cunning under 
him, he wasted no effort in trying to 
check the horse, but backed him like a 
centaur and bided his time. The criti- 
cal eye of the crowd soon saw that help 
of this kind was not needed, and the 
satisfaction which equestrian skill al- 
ways elicits rapidly followed—finding 
vent in various plaudits that grew more 
boisterous as the horseman displayed 
some new feature of his skill. The un- 
wonted tenacity of this new rider seemed 
to nerve the roan outlaw to outdo his 
former exploits, and a sudden change in 
his plan of action showed that he was 
yet far from subdued and had also 
equine accomplishments in reserve. At 
the first onset the big brute had plunged 
straight ahead, accomplishing what is 
technically known as ‘straight pitch- 
ing.” Though his leaps were terrific, 
and the shocks most violent, the West- 


erner took them with apparent ease— | 


sitting easily in the saddle, neither too 
far back nor over the horn. Each time 
the bronco raised he gripped him with 
his knees and when the horse struck 
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the ground the shock was caught by the 
stirrups, never once losing his balance. 
Seeming to realize that this style of 
action was futile, the roan paused a few 
brief seconds with half raised head, 
caught a dozen quick breaths, kicked 
twice at the rider’s feet, and then, with 
renewed vigor and extraordinary activ- 
ity, proceeded to “wind up his man.” 
This kind of bucking, which bears the 
same relation to the other style that 
professional work does to amateur, is 
calculated to bring out all the latent 
riding qualities. The movements of the 
roan were now confined to a few yards 
of earth and may best be described as a 
most violent attempt to swap ends— 
head, heels and back acting very much 
as in the other process. Many a good 
horseman, hitherto successful, has failed 
to hold his seat when the animal under 
him has adopted this confusing method 
of attack. In this instance, the rapidity 
of the bronco’s turns and bounds again 
gave rise to fear lest the horse breaker, 
rattled by the constant whirl, might yet 
be thrown. Up to this moment, Max- 
well, with unusual forbearance, had used 
neither whip nor spur, but now, in his 
efforts to maintain his seat, had caught 
the cinch heavily with both rowels. The 
touch of the steel seemed to electrify 
the vicious beast and he responded with 
quick and frantic bucking. His strength 
and stamina were marvellous and the 
strain upon the rider evidently most se- 
vere. The man’s sombrero had fallen 
back and was held only by the chin 
strap; the color was leaving his face, 
and his breath came short and thick, but 
he was still riding in grand form. Would 
he come through, or would the big out- 
law add him to his list of victims? It 
seemed as if no human form could stand 
the heave of that mighty back, the 
wring of that sinewy loin, the pounding 
of those iron hoofs. The onlookers, 
hushed by the thrill which comes with a 
scene where manly daring battles for 
supremacy with brute force, watched 
and waited. Even the most confirmed 
bucker soon becomes winded and has to 
stop at intervals. As the horse checked 
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himself for a brief space, a veteran fore- 
man called out, “‘Get down your quirt, 
son, and go to him, or he'll wear you 
out.” “Right!” said I, rendered indif- 
ferent by the viciousness displayed by 
the brute, “conquer him or kill him!” 
Thus admonished, the bronco rider 
reached for his heavy whip, and man 
and beast having in this short interval 
regained their breath and courage, the 
contest was again begun. 

The pliant rawhide riding whip used 
in the West does fearful execution when 
wielded by skillful hands, and the Wash- 
ington outlaw never experienced such 
punishment as that day fell upon him. 
He responded gamely and with savage 
vigor, resorting to every trick that his 
wily nature had hitherto found success- 
ful; but it would not avail. Blow after 
blow of the slashing quirt showered up- 
on him, flank, shoulders and neck show- 
ing the heavy scores, until, at last, the 
rider, watching his opportunity and get- 
ting a leverage upon the bit, partially 
raised the brute’s head and held it there 
for punishment. It was a great fight in 
which the horse was rapidly getting 
worsted; the drawn and heaving flanks, 
the sweat drenched body and distended 
nostrils bearing witness to the violence 
of his efforts and his evident fatigue. 
The man, nerved by the bronco’s de- 
clining powers, and now certain of vic- 
tory, continued the merciless whipping; 
it was too much for even Switzler’s iron 
spirit, and, suddenly throwing up his 
head and giving that significant fling of 
the tail that betokens surrender, he struck 
a labored gallop across the meadow. 

The Yakima outlaw was conquered 
and his subsequent careful handling by 
Maxwell made him a tractable and use- 
ful animal. It was a grand exhibition, 
in which the vicious staying qualities of 
the horse were only excelled by the nerve 
and endurance of the rider. The rough 
but hearty ovation which the Oregonian 
received as he turned the roan and forced 
him back into the crowd, was of a kind 
calculated to satisfy his professional 
pride. From that day in that country 
he was a man among men. 
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PART VII. 
' A] RECORD DAY FOR RED HEADS. 


UR blowgun reed blinds had to be 
gotten into commission again after 
sil] our experiences of the first few 
days among the red heads. Our oil- 
skins we knew would get a supreme 
test in the beating northeast rain. When 
the clock called us at 4 a. m., there was 
no visible change in the weather, except 
that the wind seemed to be blowing a 
bit harder than when we turned in. The 
easterly gale had raised the water about 
three feet in the past twelve hours, and 
over the patches of black rushes, plain- 
ly visible on the day before, white-cap- 
ped waves were rolling. We got break- 
fast very leisurely, washed the dishes, 
and put everything to rights. Day- 
break found us ready for the fray. 

I placed “Ugly” in the big skiff with 
the decoys and blind, and I took the 
big sneak boat. Slowly the tardy light 
ushered in a gloomy day. The bay was 
black with ducks, and an immense flock 
of Canada geese, with a half dozen huge 
swans, loomed up among them. I se- 
lected a location for the blind, and 
“Ugly” tumbled it, anchor and all, 
overboard from his boat. I raised the 
sides and end, securing them, and drop- 
ped the sneak boat into its position with- 





in its walls. Then I got into the skiff, 
and, with “Ugly” at the oars, we soon 
had the decoys out. Our operations had 
disturbed the birds in the bay, and they 
had all gotten up and departed, only to 
make a quick return, as I well knew 
they would. “Ugly’s”’ instructions were 
to get the skiff back to the Marguerite 
as quickly as possible, take the punt 
and get past me and up to the south- 
western end of the bay. This was a 
“hurry-up” order. He started off, and 
before he was a hundred feet away be- 
hind me, a bunch of red heads swung 
in and went away minus three that I 
cut out of their ranks. They kept me 
pretty busy for about half an hour. So 
busy, in fact, that I took my gun bar- 
rels and held them in the water to cool, 
and this with ducks among the decoys. 
A flock alighted about half a mile down 
the wind from me, and all the birds 
went to them until “Ugly” came. He 
picked up the dead birds, drove the 
flock out, and I had no trouble from 
that source again during the day. 

How the rain pelted down! It seemed 
to come from all directions at once. To 
keep dry was impossible. Busy as I 


was, I could not help but feel that icy 
water from the Canadian glaciers finding 
the weak places in my armor. 


But how 
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those red heads would come at me! 
Once a flock of about fifteen came in, 
and, though I did not let them get their 
feet to the water before I opened up my 
battery, six floated away; the balance 
flew. I could see “Ugly” far down the 
wind, working back and forth, gathering 
the dead birds and taking his soaking 
like the faithful fellow that he was. I was 
fast getting chilled, so I reached under 
the decking and got out a certain rainy 
day and weather flask, and took a good 
pull at it. That kind of fire does not 
last, so about noon I signalled “Ugly” 
to work his way up to me, picking up 
the dead birds as he came. When he 
got up to the blind I changed places 
with him, and told him to get all that he 
could down, and we would take chances 
on finding them up the bay later. I 
then retreated in good order to the 
Marguerite. Once in the cabin, I built 
a roaring fire, hung up my oilskin shoot- 
ing coat and vest. Hot toddy was next 
in order, and some slices of bacon, eggs 
and bread and butter soon got me warm 
again. I got back into my half dried 
out garments, and, after throwing the 
ducks on deck, I hurried back to the 
blind. “Ugly” had certainly burned 
powder during my absence, and had 
gotten down quite a number of birds. 
I went back into the blind, and after a 
short trip to pick up dead birds “Ugly” 
went to dinner. He was soon back and 
went far up the bay in pursuit of dead 
birds that must have been carried far up 
by the howling gale that was blowing. 
During a lull in the shooting I stood 
up to stretch my cramped limbs. While 
I was standing, a flock of ducks swung 
in over the decoys. Grabbing up my 
gun, which was lying on the shell case, 
I killed a pair. Stooping over I got a 
couple of shells, and while reloading the 
gun I discovered another flock hovering 
over the decoys. I stopped some of 
them and hurried the rest along. By 
standing I could keep dry, as the water 
would run off my oilskins; but when 
lying dewn the water soaked through in 
a dozen places. If they would decoy 
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with me standing, why lie down? Well, 
I stood for the balance of the day, and 
the ducks came in apparently as freely 
as though I had not been there at all. 
Imagine a six-footer standing upright in 
a boat at least half a mile from any cov- 
er except an 18-inch reed blind, and with 
the wildest species of wild ducks flying 
up and trying to alight within thirty-five 
yards distance. Everything has an end, 
and,so also had this day. We quit early 
and gathered the decoys, using the big 
skiff. I handled the oars, and “Ugly” 
took the decoys in. Leaving the blind 
hanging at the anchor, we went to the 
Marguerite about the worst knocked out 
pair one could meet in a year’s travel, 
cold, wet, hungry and tired out, but with 
the serene satisfaction of knowing that 
we had broken the record on red heads 
for a single day on that shore. 

Plenty of hot toddy, and a good sup- 
per made us feel better. “Ugly” threw 
the ducks on deck, and I counted them 
as I threw them into the hold. I in- 
spected them by the light of our lan- 
tern. This—our third day—had netted 
us 198 red heads, 3 canvasbacks and 8 
blue bills. “Ugly” strenuously claimed 
that he had lost at least 25 dead during 
the dinner hour, because there was no 
one to pick them up before they were 
carried by the wind and currents back 
into the over-flooded portions of the 
marshes. The day had made that 540 
shell case look as weak as a “‘string of 
minnows.” Here was work, indeed, and 
it was midnight when we crawled into 
our weary beds. The shell case was 
again filled, and I had changed the 
alarm clock to awaken us at 6 rather 
than at 4 o’clock on the morrow. 





PART VIII. 
THE FOURTH AND FIFTH DAYS. 


Just at daylight in the morning I was 
awakened by the sound of voices and 
the rattling of oar-locks near by. Get- 
ting out on deck I saw two hunters in a 
boat passing our craft on their way into 
the bay. This meant that we were to 
have competitors for the shooting in the 
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open water that day. The bay was 
hardly large enough for the entire party 
of us, so “Ugly” began to bustle 
around with our breakfast and I began 
to stow our outfits in the boats. The 
wind had gone around to the northwest, 
and was blowing stiff and cold. The 
high water of the night before had 
changed to low water, and a swift cur- 
rent was running out into the lake, indi- 
cating a still lower stage to follow. .« 

After bolting a one-minute breakfast 
“Ugly” took the big skiff and I the 
sneak and we hurried up into the bay. 
The birds had all gotten up and gone 
upon the approach of the other boat, 
without giving the occupants a chance 
to fire a shot. We could see the party 
up near the extreme southwestern end 
of the bay, near a point of blowgun 
reeds where they were endeavoring to 
construct a blind. Their decoys were 
already set out. 

The change of wind made it neces- 
sary for us to take our blinds to a point 
about a quarter of a mile due northwest 
of the location on the day before. This 
was soon accomplished, and the decoys 
again placed in position Down the wind 
from my blind was a long reach of 
thickly matted weeds that all of my 
dead birds would lodge against, so 
“Ugly” had an easy day ahead of him. 
By standing on the cabin of the Mar- 
guerite, he could look over the interven- 
ing rushes and see me in my blind and 
get a signal in case I needed him. The 
day opened auspiciously. The red heads 
began to come back in small bunches, 
and they would take a turn up the bay 
towards the other blind, but would drop 
away from it down the wind, long be- 
fore they were within gunshot. They 
would then slant over to my big field 
of decoys and come right in. Nearly 
every flock would have alighted had I 
allowed them to do so. I was pretty 
busy attending to them for some time, 
until my neighbors up the bay began to 
be dissatisfied, and evidently thought 
some sort of trick had been played up- 
on them. Then they began to make 
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trouble by firing at the flocks when 
they were two or three hundred yards 
distant. This would, of course, frighten 
them, and they would hurry themselves 
lakeward and out of sight. Like the 
proverbial dog in the manger, they kept 
up these tactics for about two hours, 
and I did not get more than ten birds 
during that time. 1 was more than out 
of patience, and my thoughts were un- 
fit for expression. However, they tired 
of that sort of revenge, and, pulling up 
their decoys, they left the bay. As they 
went past the Marguerite they informed 
“Ugly,” who was dressing a pair of 
ducks for dinner, that his partner was a 
dashed hog, and wanted the earth. 
“Ugly” promptly responded, saying 
that if there were any more ‘pumpkin 
huskers”’ from up their way that needed 
a few pointers on duck shooting to send 
them down. After their departure the 
birds came in freely, and I had grand 
sport until about one o’clock, when 
“Ugly” came and let me go to a dinner 
of duck done to a turn. I took a nap 
after eating and left “Ugly” to enjoy a 
couple of hours in the blind. The wind 
began to go down about 3 o’clock, and 
the sky cleared. More blue bills began 
to appear, and it was plain that our big 
flight of red heads had about ended. 
We quit rather early that night, with 
the sun going down in a cloudless west. 
When we counted up the bag for the 
day, I was surprised to find that we had 
gi—mostly of the red head variety. 
“Ugly” had been keeping up a lively 
clip while I was asleep down in the 
cabin. The regular evening routine of 
supper, dish washing, cleaning guns and 
loading shells left us ready for our 
berths. No nightmare ever gave us the 
horse laugh after a day’s drill at duck 
hunting. Morning always came too 
early. 

The next day came in bright and 
clear, with a warm air, and with so little 
breeze that the smoke from our stove 
vacillated so little that I could not tell 
from which direction the wind was blow- 
ing. Shortly after sunrise a light breeze 
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came up from the south, which again 
compelled us to moor the blind across 
the bay. Quite a large flock went out 
over the lake before us, and the birds 
straggled back so infrequently that, aft- 
er having been spoiled by the extraordi- 
nary shooting of the preceding four 
days, the sport seemed dull indeed. 
The breeze became weaker, and the sun 
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over these marshes for more than sixty 
years. He paddled his canoe to a point 
of reeds nearly opposite me, and a little 
more than a quarter of a mile away. 
After putting out half a dozen queer 
looking decoys, he ensconced himself 
and canoe in the reeds. Under ordi- 
nary conditions he could not have got- 
ten a duck in two days in such a loca- 











‘‘A bunch of red heads swung in, and went away minus three that I cut out of their ranks,” 











shone down so hotly that it was. fairly 
uncomfortable. By noon such birds as 
came in would pay no attention to de- 
coys, but would alight almost anywhere. 
About this time I saw a log canoe and 
its occupant come in sight down near 
the Marguerite. 1 knew the outfit at a 
glance. It was old Dick Stone, who 
had lived near, and hunted and trapped 













tion, and with such an equipment. Hard- 
ly had he gotten settled in his blind, 
when a nice flock of blue bills came in- 
to the bay from towards the lake. Ig- 
noring my splendid display of decoys 
they settled far out in front of me on the 
glassy water, and almost instantly began 
to swim towards Dick’s hiding place. 
They were going into shoal water to 
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feed. They strung out and I could 
easily count them—eleven in all. Near- 
er and nearer they came, and I felt glad 
when I saw that poor, old, half-blind 
Dick was going to get a shot at them. 
I saw him slowly raise his old gas-pipe 
fusee, and off it went with a roar. I 
jumped to my feet and almost fell over- 
board in my glee. I waved my old 
sou’wester and howled like a wild Apa- 
che. One single duck flew away. Dick 
had killed ten with a single load from 
perhaps the poorest imitation of a gun 
in Michigan. He shoved his canoe out 
of the reeds, and after gathering his de- 
coys and ducks, paddled off towards 
home. He was no game hog. “Ugly,” 
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who had heard me yelling, was standing 
in sight on the cabin, so | signalled him 
to bring the skiff. When he came we 
took up all the decoys and the blind. 
We counted in 33 for that forenoon, 
which was not half bad except by com- 
parison with the days immediately pre- 
ceding. 

The breeze being fine we got up an- 
chor and sailed up the bay to a point 
near home, where we secured a team 
and took our game to the railway sta- 
tion. Thus ended the greatest five con- 
secutive days of sport that has ever fal- 
len to my lot to enjoy, and “Ugly”’ will 
echo the statement. 


THE END. 


THE HOME-SICK FLOWER’S SOLILOQUY. 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


They brought me to the city’s garish glare 
From my far forest home—would I were there! 
I droop and wither in this alien air. 

They think flowers have no souls—they know not I 
Am sick with longing for my native sky 

And my wood winds—my old time lullaby, 
That in the darkness crooned among the trees 
The mystic primal secrets of the woods 

And chanted strange and mournful melodies 
Thro’ the night silence of those solitudes, 
Which yet were filled with sibyl voices low 
That ever thro’ the forest come and go. 


I grew beneath a fir—a lonely spot— 
A druid fir whose brooding soul had caught 
° The inner life of many a truth untaught. 


I saw the stars shine thro’ 


it and I heard 


The matin hymn of many a wilding bird 
When the dim air with morning’s life was stirred. 


Oh! 


to be back beneath my guardian fir! 


To hear the sad winds weep among the trees; 
To feel the forest pulses all astir 
With their deep sense of solemn mysteries. 
Oh! it were sweet once more to hear the streams 
Calling to one another in my dreams! 

Cavendish, Prince Edward’s Island. 
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7 AT 
A HEODORE WHITELOCK, private sec- 
y" retary to the governor-elect, was gath- 
ering up the final notes of the inaugural 
speech, when a door leading to the rear com- 
partment of the private car opened and a 
round, rosy, clean shaven face appeared. 

“Teddy,” remarked his employer to the 
young man, “have the goodness to tell 
' George (the car porter) not to call me before 
nine o'clock. I want one night’s rest before the final tug of war. Good night.” 
Then Zebulon Cole, governor-elect of Kanawha, again withdrew to his private bed- 
room. Teddy presently sought his own berth, and the train rattled on through 
the ridgy mountain region into the open lowlands as the hours passed. When 
the sun rose above the house tops at Jefferson, the State Capital, it shone on 
the governor-elect’s car, side-tracked near the depot. The private secretary, re- 
turning from a restaurant breakfast, met the porter. 

“Governor up yet?” queried Teddy. 

“No, suh. Can’t seem to make him hear.” 

“Rap harder, George,” said Senator Youngblood, who just then came in, 
accompanied by Mayor Lewis, State Treasurer Swope and one or two more 
party wheel horses. ‘‘We must see him at once.” 

George retired, but presently returned, saying, “I ’low’d he’d sho’ly cuss a lit- 
tle, but nary word could I hear.” 

“This is er-unfortunate,” commented the mayor. ‘Any delay today will cer- 
tainly be used by the Rawley people to our disadvantage.” Rawley, the oppo- 
sition candidate for governor, was also claiming to be elected, and it was known 
that his supporters were ready to take desperate chances. 

“He may be ill,” suggested Tim Hogan, boss of the local machine in and 
about Jefferson. “Open the door with your key, George; we'll fix it if his 
honor makes a kick.” 

But no kick was made, for the room was empty. Moreover, the bed had not 
been slept in, nor the toilet belongings disturbed. Behind the door hung a coat 
and overcoat, and a grip lay ina corner. George tried the rear door. It was un- 
locked. On the platform outside was a chair, some cigar ashes and the gover- 
nor-elect’s hat—and that was all. 

“Great Cesar!” exclaimed Hogan. ‘Can he be at breakfast anywhere?”’ 

“He would hardly go bareheaded and coatless,’’ said Teddy, and the as- 
sertion seemed unanswerable. The honorable gentlemen gazed at each other in 
dismay; then there was a rapid dispersion to the telephone and telegraph 
Offices, the police station, the party headquarters— anywhere, apparently, but 
to the newspapers. 

“Keep away from those dashed reporters,” cautioned Youngblood strongly. 
“Cole may yet turn up if he is not kidnapped or dead. We can delay 
things at the State House on one pretext or another until we know where we 
are at.” After that the wires were kept warm; detectives were everywhere, ap- 
parently, but where Mr. Cole was; politicians cursed and fumed; trains loaded 
with contentious partisans began to roll in; hotel corridors swarmed; legislators 
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looked grave or jubilant, according to 
their party bias; and over all was an at- 
mosphere charged with expectancy, 
hope, fear, dread, anger and suspense. 

Meanwhile, where was the Hon. Zeb- 
ulon Cole? 

* 2k * * * * 

Returning to his bedroom, after speak- 
ing to “Teddy,” the governor-elect re- 
moved his coat and opened the door to 
the rear platform of his car, which was 
the last one of the train. The sylvan 
softness of the moonlight attracted him. 
He drew out a chair, lighted a cigar and 
finally laid his hat on the floor. “We 
must be well into the feud country,” he 
reflected as the train corkscrewed itself 
through rugged defiles, slowing down 
occasionally over trestles and up grades. 
“These mountaineers are mostly for 
Rawley, I fear.” 

As they crossed a high trestle he 
rose to secure a better view of a bright 
light twinkling far below. Just then the 
car, leaving the trestle, lurched sharply 
as the train rounded a curve on the up 
grade. Cole, being of a plethoric habit, 
was confused by a sudden dizziness. 
The lurch of the car loosened his hold 
on the railing, and falling from the steps 
he rolled down a slope of soft, fresh 
earth into a shallow ditch. Rising, com- 
paratively unhurt, he scrambled back to 


the track, but his shouts were lost in 


thundering echoes as the lights of his 
own car disappeared round a bend of 
the gorge beyond. Bewildered, coatless, 
hatless, he’ made his way down the steep 
decline toward the light, which proved 
to come from a log church or school 
house, which, though brightly illumi- 
nated, was strangely deserted and silent. 

Looking in at the empty benches, 
he was conscious of a movement behind 
him; but, as he turned, his arms were 
roughly seized and he found himself 
facing a number of armed men, while a 
huge, grizzled giant in homespun in- 
spected him closely, saying: ‘‘He must 
be our man. Short, fat, red-faced—say, 
you!” addressing Cole, “where might 
your hat and coat be?” 
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The governor-elect’s reply was to re- 
lease one arm by a sudden jerk, knock 
down his nearest assailant and face the 
crowd, defiant as a game cock. ‘What 
is the meaning of this outrage?” he 
panted, somewhat blown, but he was 
quickly overpowered and hurried away. 

“Gag him if he won’t shet up,” or- 
dered the leader. “Yes, yes; we know 
ye; we've laid for ye and we’ve got ye; 
that’s enough, I reckon.” 

They halted at length in a pine grove, 
and by the light of sundry torches the 
Hon. Zebulon Cole was pushed against 


‘a convenient tree trunk, round which 


his arms were forcibly drawn and held. 
At sight of some hickory rods a prickly 
sweat broke out on the gubernatorial 
face. The horrible absurdity of the sit- 
uation was not more marked than its 
peril. Yet the Kanawha statesman was 
no coward. “Who do you take me 
for?’’ he demanded. 

“Never you mind,” replied the big 
leader. ‘‘We got your descriptions, all 
right, and they fit. We ‘low’d you'd 
come to your own app’intment, though 
I must say you was ruther late. But 
we kept the house lit up and—here you 
are.” 

‘Feel in my hip pockets,” said Cole. 
“Also my inside vest pockets. There 
are letters that will show you who I 
am.” This was done after some in- 
credulous demur. 

“Some of you go for Malviny,” said 
the large man, fingering the letters du- 
biously. ‘We'll give him a show, for 
she’s a good scribe herself.’’ Cole was 
allowed to sit down. 

“Be you a Cole or a Rawley man?” 
suddenly demanded one of the moun- 
taineers, while they were waiting. 

“If Zeb Cole has a stronger support- 
er than I am, I would really like to 
shake his hand,” replied the captive, not 
lost to the humor of the situation de- 
spite its peril. 

“You are no Cole man!” grunted the 
leader scornfully. ‘‘ You're one of them 
dratted Mormon preachers from out 
































Tug Fork way. But we'll act fair. Wait 
till Malviny comes.” 

Malvina, a comely young woman with 
a shawl around her head, came and 
stared hard at the captive. ‘That isn’t 
Elder Yerkes,” she said with decision. 

“Are ye sure?” demanded the leader 
irritably. ‘‘ Read them papers.” 

“Honorable Zeb—u-l-o-n Cole,” 
spelled the girl laboriously. ‘So is this 
one, Uncle Anse, and this—and—” 

“Read the contents of that one, my 
good woman,” interposed the captive ; 
and as she attempted to obey, he inter- 
preted with pantomimic emphasis. “My 
commission as governor-elect, signed by 
John Power, Remson’s secretary of 
state.” (Remson was the out-going 
governor). ‘“‘You see, good people, 
what a dreadful mistake you have 
made!” 

“Well,” said the big man, “I’m glad 
you ain’t Judge Rawley, though I must 
say I’m sorry you ain’t Yerkes. We'll 
never be better fixed for such weemen 
hunters as him than we are now.” 

“Reckon you must be Anse Turley,” 
returned Cole affably. “I hear you 
have carried the vote of Pike and Min- 
go counties in your hip pocket these 
ten years past.” 

“They don’t go so far as to say I 
dumped any of it in Zeb Cole’s lap, do 
they?’ quizzed Turley, whereat a hoarse 
laugh echoed ponderously around the 
group. 

“We know you are mostly for Raw- 
ley up here; but I will be none the less 
your friend when any of you have busi- 
ness with Governor Cole at Jefferson.” 

“Hm-m-m!” growled the other. 
“Governor Rawley would ’tend to our 
business, all right; but, long as you are 
here, and against your own wishes, what 
is it that you want done that we can or 
can’t do, accordin’ as the case happens ?”’ 

After Cole had briefly explained his 
mishap and the vital importance of his 
teaching Jefferson at once, old Anse 
whispered apart with several of the men. 
Presently he came forward with an air 
of grim decision, saying: “Now, Mr. 
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Cole” (empkasis on the Mr.), “you listen 
to Anse Turley. Up here, where I’m 
known, they call me Devil Anse, be- 
cause I usually raise hell when things 
don’t move to suit me. I am for Raw- 
ley, out and out. Hit is nip and tuck 
betwixt you and him yet. Now, jest 
suppose you didn’t happen to be heard 
from at Jefferson for a day or two?” 

“Tt er—-might delay matters a little.” 

“Say for about two years, anyhow, 
eh?” As this was the length of the 
gubernatorial term, another laugh went 
round, ‘The man who is sworn in 
first,’ continued Turley, “can handle 
the state mileshy. What if Mr. Cole 
does have the legislature by the skin of 
his teeth? Governor Rawley will have 
men and guns enough to put him 
through anyhow, if—if, I say—Mr. Cole 
shouldn't get to Jefferson on time.” 

“Great Heavens, man!” exclaimed 
Cole vehemently; then, recognizing his 
present helplessness, he took refuge in 
diplomacy. ‘Why not compromise this 
thing?” he said amicably. ‘You have 
doubtless worked hard for Judge Raw- 
ley ; why not work a little for me? That 
would give you a claim on the er—grati- 
tude of both of us. In case I do not reach 
there in time —” 

“Well, then,” interrupted Anse doubt- 
fully, “will you agree to pardon Lish 
Turley, when you’re governor, if we let 
you go?” The governor-elect winced. 
Then he was struck by Malvina’s mute, 
appealing look. This Lish Turley, a 
condemned feudist, was then in Jeffer- 
son jail, awaiting execution, whither he 
had been taken for safe-keeping. To 
begin his administration by pardoning 
such a man—no; he could not go that 
far. ‘Ask me something easier,” he 
replied firmly. 

“T don’t reckon we want anything 
else, just now, but to see Lish safe back 
home again—hey, boys?” An assentive 
murmur went round. Malvina seemed 
about to speak, but only sighed as her 
uncle continued : “ Well, Mr. Cole, if you 
won't, I reckon we won't, neither. Don’t 
say, though, Devil Anse didn’t give you 
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a chance. I’ve a notion Governor Raw- 
ley will have a leetle more feelin’ for 
Lish and Lish’s friends. Take Mr. Cole 
to the Dismal, boys. Ef he gets out’n 
there under two days, there’ll be trouble 
in this wilderness when I get back. 
Malviny, you come with me.” 


* * * * * * 


The first hint of daylight was not yet 
apparent when the governor-elect was 
wakened by a gentle shake. ‘Make 
no noise, but follow me if you want to 
get to Jefferson today,” whispered some 
one. ‘Eat this; twill keep you from 
talkin’.” As he obeyed, wondering, a 
sandwich was thrust into one. hand. 
Taking the other, his mysterious guide 
drew him, apparently, further into the 
intricacies of the cave called the Dismal, 
where he had been kept under guard for 
several hours. As the light from the 
fire outside, where his custodians mostly 
stayed, gradually receded, the two were 
involved in utter darkness for several 
minutes; then the governor-elect saw 
stars overhead and felt the cool night 
air in his face. The guide lighted a 


pine torch. 

“Malvina!” exclaimed Cole. “I 
thought —” 

“Hush!” she remonstrated. ‘We 


ain’t out of hearin’ yet.” Down a nar- 
row gorge, they hurried, that presently 
widened into a wooded ravine. Then 
they crossed a brook and climbed a 
ridge; thence down and up another 
similar glen and spur, when a sound of 
distant ‘“‘ yow—ow-—owing” behind, added 
to the now brightening dawn in the east, 
caused Malvina to still further quicken 
her pace. Cole began to puff. The 
girl locked one of her arms under one 
of his, saying: ‘This be no time for 
foolishness; them are my brother Abe’s 
dogs; he was helpin’ to gyard you.” | 

Thus they hurried on, with sounds of 
pursuit growing ever clearer, nearer, un- 
til, on a higher ridge than usual, the 
first level sunbeams met them. Down 
the slope Malvina half carried, half drag- 
ged the little fat statesman, her strong 
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young limbs seeming never to tire. 
Passing a disused slate quarry they 
came to a rickety hand car on a rust- 
ed track. She lifted him on, pushed the 
car forward and sprang on herself as a 
fiercer yell rose from the ridge they had 
just descended. ‘Take hold, governor, 
take hold!”’ she cried, pumping away at 
the hand lever. “ Hit’s our only chance. 
Lish told me he left it here jist afore he 
was took. I ’low’d it might help us in a 
pinch.” As they went spinning down a 
rather steep grade a rifle or two cracked 
and Cole could hear the uncomfortable 
zip—zip of the bullets, but Malvina only 
said: ‘‘ They’re just trying to scare us— 
I know Abe.” 

“Are you running much risk at your 
home by thus helping me?” asked the 
governor-elect, not less grateful for her 
strenuous interest than wondering at the 
cause of it. 

“Never mind that now,” she replied. 
“Let us hurry. You won’t be at all 
safe until we pass Turley Station, on the 
main line. Every one round here does 
just as Uncle Anse says—Tom Turley, 
the agent, and all.” They tugged away 
at the levers until they reached the main 
line, several miles distant; then, lifting 
the hand car over a misplaced switch, 
they scuttled on towards Turley Station, 
which soon came into view. Abe and 
his dogs, though still coming, were very 
far behind by this time. But as they 
spurted to get past the dreaded station, 
a door opened and out ran old Anse 
himself, followed by another man, both 
carrying guns. “ By mighty!” exclaimed 
the Mingo despot. ‘Hit’s our Malviny. 
Who's that with her— Zeb Cole?” He 
levelled his rifle, but the agent caught 
at his arm. 

“For Gawd’s sake, Anse!” began the 
latter; then the report followed. 

“‘Damnation!”’ exclaimed the old man, 
‘tye like to have made me hit some one 
—ha!” A scream rang out; Malvina 


tottered and was upheld by Cole, while 
the car slowly stopped. Other armed 
men now appeared, while in the distance 
Abe and his party could be heard ap- 


























proaching. The agent hurried back to 


his office. 

“Men!” said the governor-elect, 
“look at this poor girl —” 

“Shet up!” interrupted Anse as an 
ominous rumble quivered along the 
rails. ‘‘We’ve no time for explainin’. 


THE GOVERNOR ELECT. 
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turning with a telegram. ‘She'll wait 
here for the express to pass.” 
“Thunder!” began the mountain au- 
tocrat. 
“Listen, Anse,” continued the agent, 
“it’s red hot off the wire.” He read 
one of the first inquiries that were being 








‘‘Breathlessly they hurried on, down a narrow gorge, that presently 
widened into a wooded ravine.”’ 





Carry Mr. Cole and Malviny into Tom’s 
back room. Gag him if he opens his 
thouth afore we get off. The express 
must be ahead of time—hey? What is 
it, Tom?” 

“It’s a special,” said the agent, re- 





sent out from the Capital as to the gov- 
ernor-elect’s whereabouts. 

“You hold them messages, Tom,” 
said old Turley, frowning. ‘Hold ’em 
as they come in. We’ve just got to see 
that Judge Rawley is made governor; 
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then he’ll be obliged to see us through.” 
Meanwhile three men hurried off in the 
hand car down the track. Other squads 
of armed men were arriving, Abe and 
his party among them. 

‘‘Me hurt my own born’d niece?” 
said Anse to Malvina’s brother. ‘I 
reckon I know how to shoot, if Tom 
did do his best to spile my aim. What 
did you-all let ’em get away for? See 
that you take Mr. Cole back, and keep 
him thar—d’ye hear?” The special 
rumbled in and was sidetracked behind 
the station. Three minutes later the 
express drew up at the platform. While 
other armed mountaineers on board 
were being hurriedly joined by those 
from Turley Station, Devil Anse gave 
his last instructions to the now nervous 
agent. 

“Damned if that don’t look like old 
Schurz,” said the latter, pointing at a 
large man on the special. 

“Who might he be?” queried Anse. 

“Our general manager; but that isn’t 
his usual car. I shall lose my job.” 

“We'll get you a better one, Tom. 
Don’t you play any of Malviny’s tricks 
on me, or —” he wound up with an 
oath as he gave Tom’s limp hand an 
iron grip and swung himself on the last 
car as the express departed with a hun- 
dred or more armed Rawley men on 
board. As the large man entered the 
office, Cole, looking through a partition 
slide from the back room, recognized 
him as an old friend. 

“It’s his nibs, sure enough,” also 
gasped the agent to himself. 

“Hi, there!” began Cole, when his 
guards with menaces and oaths roughly 
pushed him back. But Malvina, who 
had recovered from the brief hysterics 
into which she had collapsed, quietly 
slipped from the room unnoticed. Tom 
Turley made a respectful salute. 

“Why don’t you attend to your in- 
strument?’’ was Manager Schurz’s first 
word to his subordinate. ‘What are 
they wanting to know about Governor- 
elect Cole?”’ 

“Don’t they want to know where he 
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is?”’ exclaimed Malvina, running in. “I 
know—he’s in thar, and they’re gyardin’ 
him, and he wants to go to Jefferson.” 
Schurz, after one amazed stare, seemed 
to grasp the situation intuitively. 

“Wire to the Capital that Governor- 
elect Cole is here,” said he to the oper- 
ator. “Hello! what’s up now?” This 
as the clicking suddenly ceased. Thrust- 
ing Turley aside, he tested the now use- 
less key himself. “The Jefferson con- 
nection has been interrupted,” he mused, 
then, turning to Malvina, ‘run to my 
car; tell my men to rush here; tell ’em 
to fetch pistols, pokers—anything.” As 
the girl obeyed, Schurz picked up the 
agent’s Winchester and called loudly 
through the partition slide: ‘I am the 
general manager of this road. Come 
out, Governor Cole! Let me see the man 
who will try to stop you.” So domi- 
nating was the large man’s voice and 
presence that the guards sullenly gave 
back; several trainmen rushed in, armed 
with clubs and revolvers. Then the 
governor-elect—still coatless and _hat- 
less — entered the office and greeted 
Schurz effusively. 

‘My dear sir!” he exclaimed. “How 
can I get to Jefferson? Have you 
wired?” 

“Wire won’t work,” replied the man- 
ager, “but I will put you there on time 
if it can be done at all.” Before step- 
ping on board the special, Cole forced a 
number of banknotes into Malvina’s re- 
luctant hand as he bade her farewell. 

“Time presses me now,’ said he, 
“but if you ever need a friend, you call 
on Governor Cole.”’ 

“Are you in ’arnest?” she asked, as 
the now impatient manager fairly drag- 
ged his friend on board. 

“Yes, yes,” he called back, noticing 
that she gazed after them as long as the 
special was in sight. 

“That operator is in the deal against 
you, whatever it is,’”’ remarked Schurz 
as he accompanied the governor-elect fo 
his own stateroom. “ Rig yourself out 


in whatever you can find. The porter 
will look up some lunch.” 
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“You are only too kind, Schurz,” 
said the little, rosy faced man gratefully ; 
then he briefly told of his recent experi- 
ences. Two miles out they drew up be- 
side the now deserted hand car, and the 
manager, putting on clamps, sounded a 
severed wire with a pocket instrument 
he always carried when inspecting his 
system. Back came a reply from Rain- 
crow, another mountain station towards 
the Capital. 

“Wire cut between here and —” the 
message stopped. Schurz waited a mo- 
ment, then wired back, and after that he 
tried Turley. Raincrow did not answer ; 
Turley did. Cole chafed with anxiety 
as they again started; the manager 
lighted a cigar. ‘Wait till we reach 
Raincrow,” he remarked; and, when the 
porter came round: ‘What shall it be, 
Governor?” 

“Bourbon for me,”’ said Cole, and it 
seemed to cheer him up a little. Not 
only hours, but minutes were vital to 
him now. At Raincrow the agent looked 
relieved on seeing Manager Schurz; 
then three men with guns in their hands 
appeared. 

“We don’t want to hurt ye, gentle- 
men,” said one of them. “But you 
must stay here a bit.’ Loud voices 
were also heard outside, and they saw 
the engine of the special moving off 
with other armed men on the tender, 
which they had uncoupled from the 
manager's Car. 

“ Well—see here!” exclaimed Schurz. 
“That’s a cool proceeding. How and 
when did all this begin, Mr. Quinn?”’ 

“Just as you called me,” said the 
agent, “the express pulled in. They 
stopped me while I was answering and 
cut the Jefferson wires outside.” Then, 
whispering: ‘Later on, Turley wired 
me that Mr. Cole was with you, though 
the connection had previously been shut 
off. These fellows made me read it out.” 

“T see,” said Schurz. ‘That was aft- 
er I mended the wire. I suppose Tur- 
ley sent that on the chance that it might 
make more trouble for us here. I'll re- 
member Turley when this spree is being 
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settled for.” Going to an open window 
to speak to his porter, Schurz, while 
Cole was talking to the guards, man- 
aged, with the negro’s aid, to attach to 
his pocket instrument one end of a sev- 
ered wire that lay near; then he pressed 
the key. There was no answer at first; 
then he pressed it again, giving his own 
private cipher? Then Wister, a small 
town below the mountains, called back. 
Quickly as possible, Schurz flashed 
back: ‘‘Governor-elect Cole and self 
held here by force; send help.” A 
pause. ‘Have you got that?” 

Before the reply came, a hand, reach- 
ing from behind, jerked the instrument 
from the wire and flung it away. “If 
ye try that again, I’ll bore a hole 
through ye,’ said a guard, pushing 
Schurz into a corner with his gun barrel. 

“Did you succeed?” whispered Cole, 
anxiously. 

“Don’t know; I hope so,” replied 
Schurz. Then the guard again inter- 
fered and the two were kept apart. 
Presently a rumble was heard and back 
came the engine of the special and again 
attached itself to the manager’s car. 
The armed men jumped from the ten- 
der, joined those at the station, and 
without further parley disappeared in 
the wooded gorges of the mountains. 

“Come on, governor,” said Schurz. 
“The sooner we push on the better. 
This is growing interesting.” Quinn 
was instructed to repair his wire and 
hold all trains for further orders, as 
traffic was generally disarranged by the 
systematic wire cutting that was going 
on. The special’s engineer had been 
made to stop at a coal siding where the 
wires were once more cut. 

“That must have happened while I 
was wiring Wister,” said Schurz. ‘Oh, 
they are shrewd chaps; determined that 
we shall not wire Jefferson, whatever else 
we do.” As the guards had smashed 
the pocket instrument, they pushed on 
to Wister, after mending the wire at the 
siding. Here they saw the first dis- 
patch, direct from the Capital, which 
ran: ‘Situation critical, Armed Raw- 
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ley.men parading the streets. For God’s 
sake send news of Governor-elect Cole. 
Signed: Youngblood, U. S. Senator.” 

This was an hour old. No other dis- 
patches seemed to get through. It 
looked as if old Anse Turley and his 
men were still cutting the wires ; enough 
of them were along, according to the 
Wister agent, to do as they pleased any- 
where along the line. The special, 
therefore, pushed on, with a number of 
Cole men now on board, making only 
two stops to repair the wires; finally 
reaching Jefferson practically unheralded 
and without any later news themselves, 
so adroitly had the Rawley men man- 
aged. As Cole, Schurz and their friends 
alighted they found but few people 
about the depot, public attention being 
now centered at the State House. But, 
as they hurried through the waiting 
rooms, Teddy Whitelock came up. 
Amid the tumultuous greetings that en- 
sued, several armed mountaineers ap- 
peared, among them being old Anse 
Turley himself. Meanwhile, one of the 
Cole party ‘phoned to Senator Young- 
blood at the State House: “Governor- 
elect Cole has just arrived. Make it 
known.”’ While Teddy led the way to 
some carriages the party were confront- 
ed by the “King of Mingo” and sev- 
eral of his satellites. 

“You can’t go up thar yet,” he 
roared, jerking his thumb towards the 
State House. ‘Governor Rawley hain’t 
quite ready for ye —” 

“We have just ’phoned the legisla- 
ture that Governor-elect Cole is here,’ 
interposed Schurz. ‘Stand aside!” 

“I forgot the telephone,’ growled 
Anse. “That’s a later trick to bedevil 
honest men with than the telegraph.” 

The Cole party, pushing on through 
the crowd, jostled the mountain men. 
One of them gave Schurz a shove and 
was promptly knocked down for his 
pains. A dozen gun locks clicked 
ominously, but old Anse, more level- 
headed, shouted: ‘’Tain’t time yet, 
boys! Go easy—easy —” A loud re- 
port interrupted him. The governor- 
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elect threw back his head as a bullet 
grazed his forehead. At the same in- 
stant Manager Schurz, who was at 
Cole’s elbow, clapped his hands to his 
throat, where the blood spurted from 
between his fingers, reeled, and was 
caught in the arms of his friends. Old 
Anse knocked up the smoking Win- 
chester, that was again pointed at the 
governor-elect. The second shot went 
wild. Wrenching the gun from its own- 
er, the mountain leader clubbed his fol- 
lower to the floor, where he lay quiver- 
ing like a felled ox, while his friends fell 
back. 

“Lucky for you, Zeb Cole, as I was 
round,” said Turley grimly. ‘I never 
knowed the fool to miss, before.” By 
this time an excited mob was gathering. 
Armed Rawley men swarmed in from 
every quarter. Schurz was placed ona 
settee and physicians summoned; nor 
would Cole leave his side until he 
learned that the manager would prob- 
ably recover, urgently as the governor- 
elect was needed at the State House. 

But when the news had spread that 
Cole was at last on hand, popular en- 
thusiasm rose, grew, swelled finally into 
a mighty uproar, especially when came 
rumors he had been shot at and another 
man nearly killed. Shocked and ex- 
cited crowds followed the carriages up 
the avenue, and the city police attempt- 
ed to arrest the would-be assassin; but 
Devil Anse would not give the man up. 
While the roar of the populace for Cole 
assailed his ears, he noticed an engine 
with steam up attached to open freight 
cars, in the yard. Again and again the 
cheers for ‘‘Governor Cole” rolled up 
the avenue like a tidal wave. 

“You've spilt the fat in the fire this 
time, Sim,” said Turley to his still dazed 
henchman. “But you meant all right 
and old Anse will see you through. 
Take that engine, boys—seize the whole 
outfit. Hit don’t seem quite as healthy 
for Governor Rawley round here as it 
did afore Sim fired off his gun. Darn 
Schurz! If it weren’t for him, I have 


an idee Cole wouldn’t be here. Hooray, 
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boys! We must pull our freight out’n 
here. afore times gets worse.” 

With a hundred followers at his back 
the police were held off, and presently 
the entire Turley faction, bearing the 
assassin in their midst, were rolling 
back towards their native mountains, 
with the trainmen working faithfully un- 
der the spur of levelled rifles, knowing 
that any mishap to their captors would 
mean instant death to themselves. 

Up at the State House, the legisla- 
ture, in joint session, were taking a final 
ballot. Cole’s strange absence was hav- 
ing its effect on the minds of members, 
though there was little doubt but that 
an unbiased majority were in his favor. 
But, as the balloting proceeded, Judge 
Rawley, waiting near by, was told that 
the final trend was towards himself. 
Then an indefinable aroma of news fil- 
tered through the lobbies and the voting 
lagged. At last in rushed Senator 
Youngblood waving his arms like a 
dancing jack. 

“Governor-elect Cole has arrived!” 
he shouted. ‘He is at the depot now. 
I beg that —” An immediate uproar 
drowned his voice and further proceed- 
ings were temporarily suspended. Con- 
fusion continued to reign. Then in ran 
State Treasurer Swope with the news of 
Cole’s attempted assassination and the 
wounding of Schurz. For an instant 
the contention and uproar ceased amid 
a general gasp of comprehension. Aft- 
er that pandemonium broke loose again, 
and was presently added to by the ap- 
proaching wave of outside enthusiasm 
rolling up the avenue behind and around 
the carriage of the Hon. Zebulon Cole. 

Judge Rawley figuratively threw up 
the sponge. ‘Those bullets have set- 
tled it,” he concluded, and he was not 
far out of the way. ‘What are they 
whooping about now?” he demanded, 
later on, of one of his friends who had 
come drearily in. 

“Senator Youngblood is introducing 
Governor Cole to the Legislature,” he 
replied. 
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Some time after these events there 
came to His Excellency, hard at work 
in the executive chamber, a woman 
wishing to see him privately. His ro- 
tund face wore an unusually grave look 
as he raised it from a death warrant he 
was considering. 

“T cannot see her—now,” began the 
governor, when the messenger, as if he 
had forgotten it, presented a scrap of 
paper on which was rudely pencilled: 

“Please see me. Malvina.” 

‘Show her in,” said Cole promptly. 
“T cannot refuse to see her,” he reflect- 
ed. ‘Even Devil Anse has a claim on 
me now. Ah, Malvina!’’ This last as 
the girl, attired neatly after the most ap- 
proved mountain methods, was ushered 
in. The governor noticed the anxious 
expectancy in her mild grey eyes and 
thought at once of the Dismal and the 
race to Turley Station. His naturally 
benevolent features took on a father-like 
expression of concern. “Came to see 
me at last, did you?” he said warmly. 
“Well, I hope you will find the gover- 
nor not less grateful than was the poor 
man you rescued from the Dismal.” 

“I ’low’d you’d see me,” she said 
simply, as she handed him a petition for 
the pardon of one “Elisha Turley, now 
under sentence of death,” etc., etc., to- 
gether with sundry other papers. The 
governor pushed the death warrant fur- 
ther out of sight. 

“Read all of them,” said Malvina, 
struck by something she saw in his face, 
interposing like a veil before its first 
welcoming smile. Was it regret? “You 
said you was my friend,” she added, ap- 
prehensively. ‘‘Hit’s only justice I’m 
after and I ’low’d I would shorely find 
it here.” 

“So you shall, my dear girl; so you 
shall—and anything else you want that 
I can in honor bestow. But, you know,” 
smiling, “I cannot sell justice, even for 
such great services as you rendered me 
in my extremity. Let us see—um-m.” 
As he read, she watched him eagerly. 
He nodded, smiled, and finally broke in- 
to a laugh of undeniable relief. “If all 
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this be so,” he concluded, “I guess Lish 
will stand a good show of being a free 
man, after all. The other man confessed, 
eh? under arrest, eh? Good for old 
Anse! I—why, what is the matter, 
Malvina?” She had grown suddenly 
pale and palpitating ; but the tears came 
and, after these, a re-assuring smile. 

“I’m so glad! I—lI thank your hon- 
or,” she faltered. ‘‘We were afraid this 
news might come too late. It’s all true; 
it can be proved that Lish is innocent. 
I always said he didn’t do it, and I 
reckon I ought to know.” 
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“You seem strangely interested in 
this man.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be?”” She seemed 
surprised. ‘He will be my husband 
when he gets out of this.” 


* * * * * * 


Two days later, as the governor tore 
up that death warrant, he remarked to 
himself: “I am glad Malvina did not 
catch a glimpse of this. I must tell 
Schurz.” 

He had just married Elisha Turley to 
Malvina Haller. 
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DEER HUNTING WITH HOUNDS. 


By A. BRYAN WILLIAMS, B. A. 


66 ee have breakfast ready shortly 
before daylight,” says M., as he 
goes out of my house. 

“All right. Good night,” I reply. 

We had just finished arranging to 
hunt a fine black-tail buck that we had 
marked down some time ago in the 
thick bush hardly a mile from M.’s 
house. It was the end of September 
and deer were just in their prime; more- 
over, our game was harbored in our fa- 
vorite hunting grounds, so we felt pretty 
certain of a good run, even if we did 
not kill. 

At this time I was living on a large 
island in the Fraser River, and hunting 
with hounds was allowed; so I kept a 
small mixed pack, which included a 
couple of splendid dogs—a cross be- 
tween the foxhound and the bloodhound. 
They were brothers from the same litter, 
and were called Judge and Philosopher ; 
the former was a little the fastest and 
took more after the foxhound, as he al- 
ways cast forward, while Philosopher 
had slightly the better nose and was 
more careful. Besides these two, there 
were Satan—a huge American hound, 
very slow but with an enormous voice; 
Tootles, a daughter of Philosopher; 


Ring, a son of Judge, and various others 
of all breeds, sexes and ages. 

Having seen that all was right in the 
kennels, I sought my bed, and awoke 
just at the first signs of day. I have 
a mile and a half to go to M.’s house; 
so, after a hasty swish in a bucket of 
cold water, I jump into my clothes and 
run to the barn for my pony; then, 
opening the kennel door, I let out the 
yelling pack, and am off. 

Jogging gently along, I reach M.’s 
house and have my pony stabled just 
in time for breakfast; during which we 
arrange that M. shall take the trail 
down to the Slough and wait there in a 
canoe, as it is likely the buck will try 
the water there. When at last, I strike 
out on foot into the bush, it is full day- 
light, and a typical day for hunting, as 
there has been a white frost in the night, 
which will soon disappear, and then 
there ought to be a blazing scent. 

At first I keep the hounds well in 
hand, as I know every inch of the 
country and am pretty sure where 
the buck will be lying; then, when I 
have gone about half a mile, I give the 
word, “Hunt him up, laddies!’’ — and 
away they go. For some time I hear 
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nothing but an occasional babble from 
some of the younger hounds; but, at 
length, comes a doubtful note from Phil- 
osopher, and I am immediately on the 
alert. For a few minutes he is silent; 
then once again he speaks, and this time 
more decidedly, so I know he has struck 
the drag. Now he owns it again and I 
hear a whimper from Judge. Slowly 
they drag away—giving tongue now 
and again—till, at last, there is a shrill 
scream from Judge, almost immediately 
followed by a roar from Philosopher, 
and now I know the buck is on foot. 
One after another, the others get on 
the line and open out—making the 
woods ring with their music. Satan 
brings up the rear—never ceasing to 
give tongue with a heavy deep note that 
can be heard away above all the others. 
They are now going straight away from 
me, but I know they are pretty sure to 
turn before long; so I start back on the 
run for where M. is—occasionally paus- 
ing to listen. When I am getting near 
to the trail that will take me to the wa- 
ter there is a check: as I expected, the 
deer has made a sharp turn back, and 
they have over-run it. Philosopher 
soon puts them right again, and now 
they come my way and at a tremendous 
pace; so I make for a small prairie that 
I think they will cross. The bush, how- 
ever, is bad—being thick with rose-bush 
—so I get my face badly scratched and 
my clothes torn, and, though I struggle 
frantically along, I am too late—for, as I 
get into the open, I just see the bushes 
waving on the other side as the buck 
disappears, and I wait to take my wind 
and see the hounds go by. The prairie 
is only 150 yards across, and Satan 
(who must have made a short cut at the 
check) is the first one out; close behind 
him comes Judge, and five yards behind 
Philosoper, with his eyes gleaming like 
live coals; then the others all in a 
bunch. Satan is doing his level best to 
keep the lead; but, half-way across, 
Judge is ahead and Philosopher is racing 
him neck and neck and just beats him 
as they disappear. It is close on a mile 
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to the water, so I put my best foot fore- 
most; but before I have gone far they 
have run out of my hearing and appar- 
ently have not crossed the water as I 
expected they would. 

I find M. waiting for me, and he tells 
me that the deer only came to the edge 
of the water and then turned back and 
struck across the island for the river. 
At first we cannot hear a sound of them, 
and are just making up our minds to 
strike out for the river, when we hear 
them faintly — away down-stream. 
“They are coming back,” I say, as I 
jump into the canoe—and away we go 
down-stream as hard as we can paddle. 
Almost immediately we hear a “ Halloa”’ 
from a man about three quarters of a 
mile lower down. ‘The deer is swim- 
ming, I’ll bet,” says M., and we paddle 
harder than ever, but are only in time to 
see the hounds swimming across. ‘‘ He’s 
a whopper!” yells the man who had 
given us the shout. ‘Hounds are 
shoving him hard, too’’—he adds, as we 
turn back. There is no check now, as 
the deer swam straight across, and they 
run him hard for the mountains; then, 
crossing one branch of Silver Creek, 
they come to the main stream, and here 
they lose him. I am not very long in 
getting to them, as the creek is low and 
I can wade it in most places, and soon 
find where the buck has taken to the 
water. As I have followed the stream 
up, I know he cannot have gone down; 
so, collecting the hounds, I work up- 
stream for about half a mile and then 
they hit it off again. After coming out 
of the water, the deer has not lain down, 
as deer generally do, but kept straight 
on up the mountain; so he has got a big 
start now and the scent is cold. For 
some time they hunt him slowly—first, 
away up the mountain for a couple of 
miles; then, getting on better terms with 
him, they drive him harder and he turns 
back down towards the water. By the 
time I get back to the canoe I cannot 
hear them at all; but, as they were go- 
ing down-stream the last time M. heard 
them, we go that way. After going 
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about a mile, I see something on the 
bank of the island. ‘Look, M.! what’s 
that?” ‘It’s a hound or the deer. It’s 
a hound—they have crossed again,” he 
answers. Sure enough, on getting 
closer, we find the whole pack scattered 
all over and completely at fault. 

After some search, we find where the 
deer took to the water, but for some 
time our efforts to find where he got out 
are unavailing. I try both banks for 
two miles down; then return and ex- 
amine the lower branch of Silver Creek, 
which runs out there, as it is possible he 
may have doubled up it; but this also 
proves unsuccessful. As a last resource, 
I turn my attention to a small slough 
that runs in from the island, and, after 
following it up for a quarter of a mile, 
they hit it off again. Very slowly they 
work it out a quarter of a mile, till they 
reach a rock, and then a band of cattle 
going along put them at fault again. 

While I am deciding which way to 
cast,a man from a neighboring house 
shouts to me, and on going to him he 
tells me he saw a “slashing big buck”’ 
go by his home a couple of hours ago, 
and, though he was only walking, his 
head was down and his tongue out. “If 
I had a gun,I could have blown his 
head off,” he said. Congratulating my- 
self that he did not have a gun to spoil 
our sport, I bid him Good Day, and 
hasten along the road to where he had 
pointed out the buck had disappeared. 
Here I.find he has gone down a cow 
trail into the bush, and, as it is unsoiled 
by cattle, the hounds work it out for 
half a mile, but then fail to make any- 
thing of it. After casting in all direc- 
tions without success, I return to the 
cow trail and make a very careful exam- 
ination of it. Of course it is cut up 
badly by the hounds, but after a while I 
discover that the deer has doubled back 
on it for a quarter of a mile, and then 
made a big spring off into the bush, and 
it is likely that he has lain down close 
by and that I have been casting too far 
away. Once more they pick it up and 
hunt it carefully for about a hundred 
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yards till they reach a shallow pond, 
which is about half an acre in extent 
and full of snags and logs, and here 
they lose it once more. 

The track is quite plain where the 
buck went into the water; but, after go- 
ing all around the pond, I fail to dis- 
cover any sign of him coming out; so, 
unless he has taken wings and flown, he 
must be in there somewhere. My eye 
wanders about the pond from one snag 
to another, till at last I see something 
that looks like a horn sticking up be- 
hind a log about twenty yards out. A 
“halloa!” fetches every hound to me, 
and then I hurl a great lump of wood 
at the log. The effect is magical! as it 
leaves my hand every hound is in the 
water, and up jumps the deer and away 
he goes across the pond. The hounds 
have to swim part of the way, but the 
deer can just touch bottom, and at first 
he easily gains on them; but, just be- 
fore he reaches the other side, he gets 
foul of a snag for a second or two, and 
Judge makes a frantic effort to catch 
him, but only gets a mouthful of hair 
and a kick for his pains. Then the deer 
gets clear, and away he goes, with the 
whole pack screaming at his heels and 
making the woods echo with their music. 
I know he will have to take to the water 
again soon; so I tear back through the 
bush to a clearing; there I have a run 
of three-quarters of a mile to the Fraser 
River, where I expect he will make his 
last stand. 

At first our quarry has to race for his 
life, but he manages to get away and 
tears back to where M.—half crazy with 
excitement—is waiting. He does not 
break cover, however; but, making a 
couple of sharp turns and the hounds 
over-running it a little, he gets a good 
start and then strikes a bee line for the 
Fraser. By the time I get there he has 
swum out to a big sand bar, and I can 
just see him coming up my way, so I 
sit down to watch him. Along he 
comes, just trotting slowly till he is 
right opposite me and about a third of 
a mile away; then he pauses and looks 
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back, and then goes on again till he is 
nearly out of sight, when I can just see 
him go and lie down behind a big snag 
close to the water’s edge—no doubt 
thinking he has beaten them for good, 
this time. I.am just about to go fora 
boat, when I hear the hounds, and, look- 
ing down-stream, can see them coming 
up the sand bar, too. They must have 
got a view of the deer as he got out of 
the water—though from where they 
swam it is close on half a mile across to 
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numerous falls as I keep watching the 
snag — expecting every second to see 
the deer up and away. When I am 
within a quarter of a mile of being op- 
posite the snag, the hounds pass me and 
just then I see M coming and yell to 
him to hurry up. When he reaches the 
bank, the hounds are within fifty yards 
of the snag and not till then does the 
deer move. Then up he jumps, and, 
with a few bounds, is into the water and 
is swimming across, and the next sec- 
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the sand bar. As the deer is lying close 
to the water on my side of the sand 
bar, I feel certain, if he swims, that he 
will come back to the island; the only 
thing I am afraid of is he will stand and 
fight them there. However, I know 
there is a boat somewhere about oppo- 
site where he is lying; so I hasten 
along, to try and get it before he is on 
foot again. Faster and faster I run as I 
hear the hounds coming, and I have 


ond the whole pack is in, too. They 
took to the water about 200 yards 
above us, and, as there is quite a cur- 
rent, we know they will be carried 
down-stream quite a way before they 
land, so we lie down on the bank out 
of sight to watch. 

It is a magnificent sight. Nearer and 
nearer they come. Philosopher and 
Judge have the lead, as usual—swim- 
ming neck and neck with never a cry; 
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close behind comes Tootles, a good 
third; then the others more or less 
scattered, and, last of all, Satan, who is 
making too much noise to be able to 
swim fast. As they get still closer, I 
can see they will land almost beneath 
where we are lying, and, although the 
buck is still holding his own, he has 
made his last run. Now he is within 
twenty yards of shore. Will he run 
again or will he fight? At last he 
touches bottom and struggles into wa- 
ter up to his knees; then down he goes, 
and, with lowered head, faces his pur- 
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suers. I do not wait for the hounds to 
reach him, as his horns are sharp and 
he is sure to do some of them damage; 
so a bullet placed in his neck gives him 
the coup de grace and ends as fine a 
run as a man could wish for. From the 
point where he was started to where he 
took to the river to swim out to the 
sand bar is six miles as the crow flies, 
and I reckon the whole distance he ran 
to be close on to 20 miles. His horns 
had six points on one side and seven on 
the other, and, after having his entrails 
extracted, he weighed 260 pounds. 




















A FROSTY 


MORNING. 


What can match the crispness of a morning in November? 
Clear and sparkling everywhere—the air like nettles stinging— 
Fires of youth a-flame again as with a magic ember, 
Eyes alight with lustrousness and sluggish steps a-springing! 
Sorrow has no place in it, 
There is such a brace in it— 
Zounds! it has a race in it that stirs the blood to singing! 


Out and out with dog and gun, the while a joy past naming 
Thrills with buoyant life again each long inactive member; 
Down along the meadowlands, made white with frosty framing, 
Through the stretching shadowlands of gaunt and leafless timber. 
Aren’t the pulses tinglesome? 
Aren’t the heart-strings jinglesome? 
Lord! old wine’s not in it with a morning in November! 


Pittsburg, Texas. 


Hitton R, GREER. 
































CHAPTER III, 
NATIVE SCENES AND CUSTOMS. 


Hee are peculiar to classes as well 
as to individuals. The people of the 

South, especially the women, are ad- 
dicted to a habit which particularly dis- 
tinguishes them from the women of the 
North—the practice of dipping snuff. And I am informed that the farther south 
one goes, the more general becomes the habit. In travelling south on the west 
side of the Mississippi River, one will first notice the dipping of snuff among the 
mountain people of the Ozarks. North of Crawford and Camden Counties the 
practice is rarely seen; while in “North Missouri” it is almost unknown. But 
here, amid the wooded hills, a large portion of the fair mothers and daughters use 
the seductive brown powder, and a few of the sterner sex do likewise. There are 
several ways of taking snuff: some simply put a pinch of snuff in the nose; others 
prefer to rub a little on the gums; while others use a small stick (about as large as 
a slate pencil), which they first chew slightly at one end; then they dip it in the 
snuff, and, placing it in the mouth on the outside of the gums, hold it there for 
hours at atime. This latter method is the most common. 

Almost every one in the Ozarks uses tobacco. Men, women and children chew 
it, and a large portion smoke it. This, by the way, is another habit that is prac- 
ticed more extensively in the South than in the North. I am pleased to note that 
the young women are not inclined to take up the habit. The broad pronunciation 
of certain words, and the use of certain expressions peculiar to the South, is also 
heard among many of the people. 

In some localities the young people possess the commendable desire to be 
“learnéd,” and have what they term “literarys.” Those who are interested in 
such a departure meet at the district school-house at stated intervals and debate in 
a sort of free-for-all manner on practical, common-sense subjects—as, for example, 
Which is the more profitable, sheep or hogs? Of course, these “literarys” are 
conducted in a rather loose manner, and there is never any display of deep thought 
or oratorical eloquence; yet, considering existing conditions, they deserve great 
credit, and serve to show that the trend of thought in the younger generation is in 
the right direction, and who can say but what these crude gatherings may not be 
the foundations of future debating societies. A body of uneducated, primitive 
people, living in a virgin wilderness, endeavoring to conduct a literary society is a 
unique affair. However—considering that they have no books or papers of any 
kind for a guide, and that most of the attendants are barely able to read and write 
the simplest words—I think they certainly deserve much praise for their worthy 
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ambitions, and there can be no question 
but that such meetings are instruments 
of great educational and moral benefit 
to the young people. Their knowledge 
of debating and such things is based al- 
most entirely on what they have heard 
and seen rather than on what they have 
read. (Strange as it may appear, only a 
very few of them are lovers of reading.) 
Usually the district schoolmaster is the 
president, and, of course, the Encyclo- 
pedia of General Information as well. 
Needless to say, these “‘literarys” are 
never formally organized bodies. 

The chief method of travelling in the 
Ozarks is by that ever faithful servant of 
man, the horse. Almost every one rides 
horseback—young and old—from the 
time they leave the cradle till they step 
into the grave. It is not uncommon to 
meet a little child in gingham kilts, 
riding a horse beside an agéd grandsire. 
Such a scene on a lonely wilderness 
road, framed in the rustic setting of the 
wild woods, is truly a beautiful picture 
of extreme contrast, and, to a thought- 
ful person, one that may set in motion a 
certain train of thought. 

In September, when the tupelo and 
dogwood leaves begin to redden and the 
first kiss of Autumn is felt in the cool 
of the morning air, one may see, rising 
from nearly every field, the smoke of 
the sorghum furnace trailing its blue 
path toward the sky. Sorghum—good 
and pure, not the unwholesome, unpal- 
atable stuff one gets in the cities—is 
a staple article of food throughout the 
Ozark country. Every farmer raises his 
patch of ‘‘cane” and makes a barrel or 
more of molasses. 

As would naturally be supposed of a 
people who spend their lives in the for- 
est, nearly all the “‘men folks” (as a 
native would say) are well versed in 
woodcraft: they know the usual rules 
of Nature and all the by-laws of their 
belovéd timbered hills; they know the 
habits of all the wild forest folk and in 
winter they will point out a hundred 
little signs and show you many curious 
aids which help to make a successful 
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hunt. They are close observers and do 
not know it. The old-time muzzle-load- 
ing rifle is still extensively used, and as 
a reliable game-getter ranks above the 
shotgun in the opinion of the older 
hunters; while the young men, although 
equally successful with the rifle, are in- 
clined to favor the modern “scatter 
gun.” Almost every man is a good 
shot, and it may be interesting to note 
that many an agéd grandsire—who has 
long since passed his 3 score and ten 
years of life—although feeble and bent, 
is still a reliable rifle shot, and frequent- 
ly tramps afar into the forest after the 
wily turkey or elusive squirrel. 

There is one characteristic of the 
young people of the Ozarks which I al- 
most forgot to mention, and which I do 
not fully understand, unless it be due to 
the exuberance of their spirits or per- 
haps to a natural feeling of wild free- 
dom, common to mountain people who 
have never known the thralldom of a 
city street. It is their propensity to 
whoop and sing. It is a common thing 
to be startled by a sudden whoop or the 
half-distinct words of some old-time 
song, which rolls through the silence of 
the forest in stentorian notes and multi- 
plies in echoes against the surrounding 
hills. If you investigate the source of 
the melodious (?) sound, you will likely 
find it to be some young man riding 
along the lonely forest road, singing at 
the top of his voice—and it’s never a 
weak voice, either. This sort of vocal 
practice is so common with the natives 
when riding along the mountain roads 
that even the squirrels have become 
used to it and do not scamper away: 
they reason that a man never sings 
when carrying a gun. 

As one approaches a settler’s home, 
the first thing to attract the eye is the 
picturesque old-time stone chimney, ris- 
ing like a white robed sentinel at the 
gable of the low-roofed log house; for 
the old-fashioned fireplace is still a com- 
mon feature of this primitive land, and 
during the long winter evenings throws 
its cheerful glow across the cabin floor, 
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lighting up many a simple but contented 
home. These old fireplaces are num- 
bered among the dearest things our 
forefathers have left us. No stove, no 
furnace — however perfect —can ever 
produce the same genial warmth and 
contentment as does the old stone fire- 
place with its great glowing mouth. 
What satisfaction and serenity of mind 
to sit and dream and toast one’s feet be- 
fore the old andirons in the mellow glow 
of the crackling and sputtering logs! A 
hundred scenes of the old, primitive days 
and their hardy pioneers pass before one 
in panoramic imagination. Here in the 
Ozarks the old-fashioned fireplace and 
the old Dutch oven are still extensively 
used for cooking, just as they were a 
hundred years ago. But the stoves are 
here, and Alas! like many other good 
old-fashioned things, the old stone fire- 
place is passing into the world of use- 
less things. 

Occasionally one sees, standing in 
some old field, an old stone fireplace 
with its leaning chimney, the house 
which it once served having long since 
been removed or gone to decay. Some 
times it stands alone and deserted with 
weeds and briars choking the blackened 
mouth where the cheerful fire once 
glowed, lighting up the faces of little 
children; some times a few cedar trees 
stand in a sort of half-circle at a little 
distance, as if keeping guard over the 
old fireplace in its last years. There is 
a touch of sadness about such a scene, 
and a story of human life, its pleasures 
and trials, clusters about the sacred pile 
of old white stones — pathetic monu- 
ments of the old homesteads, faithful 
and enduring through all the vicissi- 
tudes of storm and time. 

Another good thing of Ye Olden 
Time, still to be found in the Ozark 
country, is the old-fashioned lye hominy 
—the real article, made with wood 
ashes, just as our good old grandmoth- 
ers made it nearly a century ago. You 
who have never tasted old-time lye hom- 
iny cannot form any idea of its pleasing 
taste and quality. It is entirely different 
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in every respect from the cracked corn 
sold in city stores under the name of 
“hominy.” Here it is still made and 
served as it was in the old pioneer days 
—and it’s mighty good to eat. 

The Ozarks is a land that the old- 
time overland circus still finds profit- 
able to journey through; since no 
longer ago than last September “ Clark’s 
Combined Shows,” packed in some 25 
wagons, rolled in weary march over the 
mountains—a genuine old-fashioned cir- 
cus. No doubt more than one reader 
of these lines (whose hair has been 
touched with grey for lo! these many 
years) will recall that great and joyous 
day of his youth when the circus came 
to town: the long line of top-heavy 
wagons, as they came slowly down the 
dusty road; the elephant with swinging 
head and stretching trunk; the hump- 
backed camel and the array of painted 
cages; the spotted horses; the great 
flapping tents; the industrious band and 
the “spieler’s” mighty voice, and all 
that. Verily, it was a great and glori- 
ous holiday when the circus came to 
town. Then came the railroad, and the 
old wagon circus, with its medley of 
wonders, was seen no more. I thought 
it had passed out of existence; but the ° 
other day I saw it in all the grandeur of 
its old-time glory; and it was the same 
old circus that came to town fifty years 
ago. As I stood and watched that cir- 
cus train wind slowly over the hill—the 
faithful, tired horses straining with the 
heavily laden wagons and the dust-be- 
grimed circus people silently gazing at 
the ever-changing scenes of forest and 
hill—I thought: the attachés and art- 
ists of this grand aggregation surely 
must love their vocation from the bot- 
tom of their hearts. It is truly a hard 
life; but they bring the people a grand 
holiday and a world of joy to thous- 
ands of juvenile hearts. For this they 
have our blessing and may their jour- 
neys be as pleasant as possible. 

In this quaint, dreamy land of old- 
fashioned things—where much of the 
old pioneer life is yet to be seen in the 
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people and the things they use—the old 
cow horn may still be seen, hanging in 
its honored position above the old fire- 
place, and its deep, far-reaching bass 
voice is still the dinner call of every 
well kept farm. (Although of late I 
have noted a few instances in which a 
clamorous iron bell has taken its place.) 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE MOUNTAINS AND THE BIRDS. 


I love the mountains and the woods; 
I love Nature, dressed in her own wild 
beauty; I love life out-of-doors; I love 
the quiet and freedom of rural life: 
Therefore, if the tone of my description 
of these things seems a bit enthusiastic, I 
hope I may be excused, if an excuse is 
in order, on the score that I am honest 
in the expression of my feelings. 

Nowhere between the Father of Wa- 
ters and the Great Divide, between the 
enchanted lakes of Minnesota and the 
shadowy lowlands of Louisiana, will one 
find the equal of the rugged picturesque- 
ness of the Ozarks. Riding through 
the country in a parlor car at the rate 
of 40 miles an hour, the traveller can 
really have no appreciation for the 
Ozarks and their many unique features. 
If he would see the country in its true 
colors, he must leave the railroad and 
the sound of the locomotive whistle far 
behind; he should travel by horse or 
wagon and journey afar into the forest- 
clad hills, where the people and the 
country are still innocent of the arts of 
modern civilization; where crystal 
streams rush and whirl between ruggéd, 
pine-clad bluffs, where the dogwood 
blossoms adorn every mountainside; 
where the ghostly night call of the 
barred owl is a familiar sound. If you 
go in the summer, you will find the 
country one mighty mass of undulating 
green—not the waving green of broad 
savannas or blue grass fields, but the 
motionless green of a compact mountain 
forest; the highway an endless avenue 
of shade; and should you step into the 
forest a little way, you could not see a 
hundred yards ahead in any direction on 
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account of the abundant foliage. Shout, 
and the hills will mock you in a hundred 
echoes; stop a moment to listen, and 
only the songs of birds and the rustling 
leaves disturb the forest stillness. <A 
feeling of loneliness steals over you and 
a strange, drowsy calmness seems to 
settle over the forest: a new impulse 
fills your soul and you grow conscious 
of a gratification that you do not un- 
derstand. 

The wild beauty of these wooded 
mountains is quite different from the 
scenic glories of the great mountains of 
the East and West. There are no lofty, 
snow-capped peaks,no grand cajions; 
but there is a modified gloomy sort of 
grandeur which, somehow, impresses one 
quite differently from other mountain 
scenery. There is something of mel- 
ancholy in the aspect of the Ozark 
Mountains. Perhaps the deep shade of 
the almost unbroken forest has some- 
thing to do with it; yet some times I 
think that, through some caprice of Na- 
ture, they must have suffered, far in the 
remote past, some keen disappointment 
from which they have never entirely re- 
covered. Still, in spite of a frivolous 
nature, they have retained a certain rug- 
géd beauty that is all their own, and the 
strength and steadfastness of the moun- 
tains is unmistakable. The Ozark hills 
stand out in bold relief, like great em- 
bossed characters on the surface of the 
earth; there are no sudden turns, no ab- 
rupt angles or sharp corners, but a suc- 
cession of gentle curves form an har- 
monious outline to the whole. They 
are a poem in blank verse. 

To these rocky hills Nature has been 
very lavish in her gift of plants. Wild 
flowers in great variety—many of which 
are very large and very beautiful — 
beautify the green woods from early 
spring till late in the autumn. The wild 
trumpet and ivy and many other pleas- 
ing climbers grow in abundance and 
cling to the old broken trees, those 
agéd, storm crippled chiefs, in graceful 
festoons. An old tree, broken and 
twisted by the storms of a century, still 
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struggling valiantly for life with one or 
two green branches, and almost covered 
with the slender vines and verdant leaves 
of some climbing plant (which really 
seems to twine around the dying trunk 
in a loving embrace, as if to hide the old 
tree’s enfeebled and helpless condition) 
is a touching object often observed in 
old forests. One can hardly wander 
through the woods in spring or summer 
without tramping through a profusion 
of wild flowers of many hues. ANnp 
FERNS? there is no end to the ferns! 
they fairly cover the mountainsides, 
their long graceful fronds waving in 
rhythmic motion beside every mossy 
boulder. There is something very at- 
tractive and pleasing in the luxuriant 
sprays of ferns; they are such clean, 
graceful plants that almost every one 
loves them. Ferns are the gentle folk 
of flowerless plants, and the great 
abundance of these delicate plants is a 
distinct feature of the Ozark Mountains. 
Shrubs and small flowering trees are 
common members of the forest; the 
flowering dogwood, with its great white 
blossoms; the delicate racemes of the 
the June berry and the pretty scarlet 
branches of the red-bud, together with 
many other showy blossoms, make up 
the rich magnificent beauty of Ozark 
forest undergrowth. Nowhere else have 
I ever seen the flowering dogwood—a 
tree so much sought after for ornamental 
purposes— growing in such abundance 
as here in our Ozark woods. In au- 
tumn the bright scarlet foliage and dark 
red berries of this tree present a most 
beautiful picture—as pleasing to the eye 
as are its large white blossoms in early 
spring. Mistletoe—that strange parasitic 
plant around which cluster so many 
ancient superstitions and nymphean fa- 
bles—clings in dark green bunches to 
the trees along the water courses, and 
where the bunches of mistletoe hang 
thick and heavy the unfortunate trees 
are made to present a rather odd ap- 
pearance. The mistletoe is the robber 
plant of Southern trees. 

During the spring and summer 


months the Ozarks are especially rich in 
bird life. A larger variety of migrating 
birds breed here than in any other part 
of the State. The warblers—those gay 
little fairies of the bird world—nest here 
in such abundance that I might say that 
the Ozark region is their home. The 
scarlet and summer tanagers are also 
quite common—these delightful birds, 
in their bright scarlet dress, being a 
charm of our summer woods. Six 
species of woodpeckers are common in 
this region. The long-necked pileated 
woodpecker, whose uncanny cry is like 
the laughter of a demon spirit, is a 
common resident; this bird is known to 
the natives as “wood-chuck”’; it is a 
very suspicious bird and hard to ap- 
proach within shooting range; like the 
wily crow, it has no confidence in the 
human race. I am told that by some it 
is esteemed as food. Among the less 
common summer visitors are the purple 
galinule, king rail, least bittern, spotted 
sandpiper, great blue heron and the 
beautiful wood duck. But, rarest of all, 
a pair of snowy herons—those beautiful 
plume-bearing birds which have suffered 
almost to the point of extermination to 
satisfy the dictates of a cruel, senseless 
fashion—nested and raised their young 
in the Ozarks this summer. I found the 
birds in possession of a small island in 
the North Fork River, and old settlers 
living in the vicinity told me that they 
had never been seen in that locality 
before. 

Every morning, when the first rays of 
the sun gladden the earth, the yellow- 
breasted chat—the inimitable chat, 
versed in all the languages known to 
feathered folk—greets you and the sun- 
rise with a medley of whistles and war- 
bles such as you never heard before. 
You could not escape him, even if you 
wanted to (and you would hardly care 
to escape him, for his unique and musi- 
cal vocabulary will certainly delight 
you). He is the greatest imitator and 
linguist of the bird world, and his abil- 
ity to keep out of sight is truly remark- 
able. The most accomplished chats in 
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the United States may be found right 
here in the Ozarks. 

One of the most common resident 
birds of this region is the tufted tit- 
mouse, whose persistent and invariable 
whistle may be heard every day from 
dawn till dark the whole year through. 
In spring and summer it is the most 
constant and monotonous bird voice of 
the woods; in winter he is the com- 
panion of the juncoes and then his voice 
is not so much in evidence. 

A most interesting feathered mite to 
be found in this wooded hill country is 
Anna’s humming-bird—a fearless little 
fellow that loves the mountain wild 
flowers, and whose “hazy” little wings 
seldom stop for a moment’s rest when 
in search of food; even when its long, 
slender bill is drawing the nectar from 
some tilting blossom, its wings are beat- 
ing so rapidly that the eye can hardly 
distinguish them. I have not yet ob- 
served the ruby-throat, but it is also a 
probable summer resident. In a word, 
the Ozark Mountains present to the pa- 
tient bird lover an interesting field and a 
world of glory. Usually a bird student 
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is a lover of Nature in all her various 
forms. Here the vast forests; the high 
ruggéd hills with the many waterways 
between; the crystal springs that gush 
from almost every mountainside; the 
surety of wild, primitive Nature, in all 
her original, untamed beauty — all join 
to form a most inviting prospect. 

The average altitude of the Ozarks is 
about 700 feet; the air is pleasant and. 
invigorating ; the climate very healthful. 
And here I am reminded of what an old 
settler once said to me, while discussing 
the subject of health and longevity: 
“We don’t die in the Ozarks,” said he, 
“we jist keep on a-livin’ till we get so 
old we jist dry up and blow away.” 

In this brief sketch, imperfect as it is, 
I have endeavored to present a truthful 
idea of life and nature in a primitive 
land. How well I have succeeded, is 
for others to say. No doubt I have left 
much untold. However, I trust that the 
little I have said has at least proven of 
some interest to the indulgent reader 
who has done me the compliment to 
follow me to the conclusion of this brief 
look at the Land of the Ozarks. 


DELUSION. 


I 


The fisher lad stooped from his skiff-side, 
To dip his net in the sea, 
When up from the deep, deep water, 
A face looked smilingly. 
A face in a frame of sunlight, 
With a smile like a rippling wave, 
With lips that would tempt and trouble, 
And eyes that would calm and save. 


II. 


He gazed too long for his future, 
Too long for his peace of mind, 

He poured his soul in his worship— 
-Devoted, ceaseless, blind. 

He swept his net through the water, 
But the vision passed away ; 

The wave grew calm, but it came not, 
Though he watched through many a 

day. 


Ill. 


He never knew ’twas a maiden, 
That leaned from the rock above, 
Whose face had looked from the sea 
depth, 
With eyes like a dream of love. 
He never knew, though he passed her 
Each day, as to and fro, 
Weary and sick with longing, 
To his task he’d sadly go. 


IV. 


So we gaze in the Future’s waters 
For the visions they portray; 

So we long for the unreturning, 
Nor heed the blest To-day. 

So we cast our nets for the shadows— 
Fleet phantoms of the tide— 

Nor dream, in our blind delusion, 
That the real is at our side. 


—Hattie Horner Louthan in “ Thoughts Adrift.” 























THE NAVAHOE FALLS. 


T has been the good fortune of 
Sports AFIELD to be able in this 
issue to present to its readers a 

picture of what is probably the most 
beautiful waterfall in existence, when 
viewed at the most favorable stage of 
water for the photographer or the artist. 

The Navahoe Falls are about 75 feet 

high, as may be seen by a comparison 


rado, within a few miles of Chama, N. 
M., and the water of the stream flows 
into the San Juan River, and finally into 
the Pacific Ocean. Over the range 
which forms its eastern water-shed rises 
the Chamita, but a few miles away, 
whose course trends to the Rio Grande 
and thus to the Atlantic. 

The Navahoe Falls are not easily ac- 








FALLS OF THE NAVAHOE RIVER. 


(Southern Colorado.) 





with the group of campers in the fore- 
ground, and at high water are not unlike 
other cataracts—the water pouring over 
the cliff in a solid current. Later in the 
summer, when the fishing is best, the 
changes in the scene are strikingly 
beautiful, until the most beautiful stage 
is reached, as shown in our photograph, 
when the delicate rivulets are as finely 
spun and graceful as a maiden’s hair. 
The falls are upon the Navahoe River, 
near the southern central part of Colo- 


cessible, and have been seen by few, 
except hunters and campers or lumber- 
men. They offer great attractions to 
any artist who is looking for something 
new to the world and unique in beauty 
and variety. 

For the use ot this original photo- 
graph, we wish to sincerely thank Frank 
W. Broad of Chama, N. M., and are sure 
that our friends will appreciate this first 
picture of the spot. 
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A CURIOUS WORM. 





In the Field Department of the Oc- 
tober issue appeared an account by C. 
B. Lewis of Watsonville, California, of a 
very large worm or grub, taken by him 
from the nasal cavity of a spike buck in 
Monterey County, that State. A closer 
examination of the animal showed some 
20 of these worms in the nasal cavity. 
Wishing to give our readers some defi- 
nite information on the matter, we for- 
warded the specimen worm that had 
been sent us to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, whose reply follows: 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 

The specimen which you transmitted on Sep- 
tember 15 has been examined by W. H. Ashmead, 
Assistant Curator of the Division of Insects, who 
reports that it is not a true worm, but is the larva 
of a fly or dipterous insect belonging to the 
family Oestride. 

These flies attack various animals. The speci- 
men which has been forwarded probably belongs 
to the genus Cephenomyia. Two species are 
known in North America—namely, Cephenomyia 
ulrichii (Brauer) and Cephenomyia phorbifer 
(Clark). Cephenomyia ulrichii is also found in 
Europe and has been bred from Cervus alces—a 
common deer in Europe. Dr. Brauer of Vienna, 
Austria, in his ‘‘ Oestriden’’ (page 211) describes 
and figures the larva of a Cephenomyia taken 
from the throat of Cervus macrotis (Say)—a deer 
which is found in our Northwestern States and 
Territories. It is evidently identical with the 
specimen forwarded, but the fly which produces 
the larva is still unknown. R. RATHBUN, 

Washington, D. C. Assistant Secretary. 


AN INCORRIGIBLE SIMIAN. 


Bozer was a native of South Africa. 
Some called him a monkey, but he was 











really a comical little man of the Simi- 
adz family, and a philosopher besides. 
Taken from his jungle home near the 
foot of the Drakensbergs, he made light 
of captivity, and friends of his captors 
from the very first—adapting himself to 
his changed circumstances and elevation 
into higher society with a surprising 
philosophy, that did much honor to a 
lax bringing up. When he sailed away 
from Port Elizabeth, a regularly regis- 
tered passenger on the great steamship 
bound for London, he at once assumed 
the role of entertainer for all on board, 
and, although he did not possess a sin- 
gle qualification save that of being mis- 
chievously amusing, he ere long suc- 
ceeded in making many friends among 
the passengers and crew. The drop- 
ping of a lady’s glove or other article, 
its immediate seizure, and Bozer hurry- 
ing aloft, where he would sit among the 
ropes and pretend to throw it into the 
sea, with glances of cute derision at the 
distressed owner the while, were oft re- 
peated entertainments witnessed by pas- 
sengers upon the deck on a fine day. 
But Bozer never carried out such 
threats, for the moment indifference to 
the fate of any article was shown, he 
hurried down and with chattering grin, 
returned it to the owner, seeming to 
say: “Well, if nobody cares, there’s 
no fun in throwing it overboard.” 
Some historians say that monkeys 
will steal nothing that they cannot eat; 
but, if this be true in general, Bozer was 
certainly an exception to the rule, for 
nothing was safe that he could carry 
away and hide; cloaks, hats, slippers, 
carpenters’ tools, and every conceivable 
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article of apparel and ship’s furnishing 
were secreted in unheard of places— 
Bozer the while betraying his guilt by 
an assumed innocence as patent as that 
of the unaccused boy who declares “it 
wasn’t him.” Another serious flaw in 
his character was an extreme jealousy 
of everything in shape of bird or beast 
that seemed to absorb the slightest at- 
tention from any of his friends. Cats and 
small dogs were objects of his especial 
hatred, and a caress bestowed upon one 
of these always threw him into a fit of 
sulks, until, at last, these objects of his 
sullen wrath began, one by one, to dis- 
appear. Then, their owners believing 
that Bozer was at the bottom of it, and 
that the billows of the Indian Ocean 
could several tales unfold, held an in- 
dignation meeting and compelled Bozer’s 
master to chain him up during the re- 
mainder of the voyage. 

In London, he made himself conspic- 
uous and notorious by breaking loose at 
night and destroying all the flowers at 
the St. james, thereby causing his mas- 
ter no end of trouble, financial and 
otherwise, and when at last he was safe- 
ly landed at Quimby Hall in Nova Sco- 
tia—his future home—much relief was 
felt that the journey was ended and that 
henceforth Bozer’s disposition for med- 
dling mischief would have a wide range 
among the woods surrounding the old 
hall. Here, on his arrival, he met with 
an ovation, for his advent was not whol- 
ly unexpected, as will appear from the 
following cablegram, received some days 
before: 

LonpDon, G. B. 
To John, Earl of Glencairn, Sec’y Q. C. 
Coming by Sardinian. Brush up for Sir Peter Bozer. 
GEORGE. 

Who was Sir Peter Bozer? Some 
foreign grandee, of course, and all the 
club forces were mustered to arrange a 
royal welcome. When the time came 
for the arrival of Sir Peter and our 
friend, a deputation from the club was 
at the station, and when a little, old 
looking, hairy man scrambled down, fol- 
lowed by a long chain with our laugh- 
ing traveller at the other end, cheer after 
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cheer went up, and the new arrivals had 
nothing to complain of their reception. 
His life thereafter, while affording much 
entertainment to his new friends, was 
not void of vicissitude. Pampered toa 
degree and allowed the range of the 
whole place, a week had not passed be- 
fore Bozer was in the hospital, a pitiable 
victim of his own pugnacious advances 
upon the four-footed residents of the 
place. A fight with the Earl’s fox left 




















A CONFIRMED INEBRIATE, 





him lacerated in many places, and an 
attempt to strangle Angora Tim closed 
his eyes to the beauties of the New 
World for many days. 

A hitherto unsuspected vice was ere 
long made manifest by the betrayal of a 
persistent and overwhelming passion for 
rum. Careless of the usual restraint 
placed by good society upon such a 
weakness, he simply drank himself into 
a state of maudlin incapacity at every 
opportunity. His descent, unlike that 
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of the story book inebriate, was not 
gradual, but came like a whirlwind and 
ended in stupefaction. The first intima- 
tion of this failing came when John and 
some visiting friends, who had been re- 
freshing themselves with the contents of 
a decanter, adjourned to another apart- 
ment, leaving the half emptied bottle 
upon the table and Bozer asleep in a 
chair. On returning a short time after, 
John was much surprised to find the de- 
canter empty, but had no suspicion as 
to the culprit, until Bozer, all at once 
becoming very much awake, suddenly 
leaped over the table, upsetting two or 
three chairs and commenced dancing 
about the room with comical pugilistic 
feints at John, who, retreating in mock 
alarm, called to his friends to come to 
the rescue. It was a funny scene and 
one not easily ended, for an attempt to 
put Bozer out of the room was resisted 
with much threatening chatter, scratch- 
ing and yells of rage. He was finally 
overpowered, locked in a room and left 
to sleep off the effects of his debauch, 
and the next day was a sight for com- 
miseration — sick, shamefaced and re- 
morseful. The offer of a glass to tone 
his nerves was refused with grimace and 
growls of anger, which demonstration 
gave rise to the hope that Bozer had 
experienced his first and last fall from 
grace; but only two or three days there- 
after, John, having filled his hunting 
flask from a decanter, preparatory to a 
jaunt in the woods with two other 
members of our club, replaced the bot- 
tle in a closet, and, as a precaution, 
locked the door. There chanced, how- 
ever, to be an outside window to this 
small apartment, and, it being a warm 
day, this window was left open, and up- 
on the return of the hunting party, some 
hours later, Bozer was found in a hilari- 
ous state of inebriety—the empty bottle 
and open window telling the tale—and 
from that hour all hope of any perma- 
nent reformation was utterly abandoned. 
Now Bozer had been in the room while 
the hunters were preparing for their 
jaunt; he seemed to take no notice of 
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their doings; showed no interest when 
the decanter was brought and refused to 
taste its contents. Did he know all the 
time that there was a way of fully satis- 
fying his appetite when the party had 
gone? He had to go outside of the 
hall and pass four windows, all open, 
before coming to the one opening into 
the closet mentioned. Did he merely 
stumble upon the decanter during a 
general prowl, or had he mathemati- 
cally assured himself of its location and 
ease of access while the hunters were 
still there and for that reason refused— 
hypocritically refused — what he may 
have feared would be far from com- 
mensurate with his desire? Be this as 
it may, Bozer was thereafter regarded 
as a degenerate and watched according- 
ly. He was, however, given an occa- 
sional glass for the sake of the study 
and amusement its effects might afford 
to visitors; but these he had to be al- 
lowed to steal, for he would never join 
a party of tipplers at a table, but would 
wait until a glass had been apparently 
hid away and an opportunity offered for 
securing it unseen. 

But, although with Bozer as with 
many others, opportunity was the moth- 
er of mischief, and, notwithstanding all 
his faults, he was still a delight and joy 
to all the children of the countryside— 
joining their berrying excursions, their 
romps afield, or picnic parties—his vari- 
able and startling pranks; his sedate 
dissection and study of some new found 
weed or flower; his vain pursuit of bird 
or butterfly, or grotesque participation 
in dance or “ring-around-a-rosey” al- 
ways affording the highest entertain- 
ment to the young folks, and Bozer’s 
company was in great demand. He 
never learned to utter but one single 
word that was intelligible to human 
ears, and that was the name of his best 
friend, John—*Haun,” he pronounced 
it—but gave it utterance only when in 
mortal terror. When “Haun! Haun!” 
was heard coming from a distance in 
pitiable tones, it was known that Bozer 
had seen a snake or had been treed by 
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Sam—the goat. The pitiful cries con- 
tinuing until his friend went to the res- 
cue — for no one else would do. Com- 
ing from a land where all snakes were 
poisonous, the harmless ones of his 
adopted country were by him invested 
with the same dangerous proclivities 
and feared accordingly. Through this 
weakness he was broken of one serious 
fault—an overpowering curiosity as to 
the contents of any parcel left within 
his reach. Let him find a paper bun- 
dle, no matter how securely tied, and if 
no one were present to prevent, it took 
him but a moment, with quick, nervous 
motions to untie the string, remove the 
wrapper, and disclose its ¢ontents. If it 
were something good to eat, it was dis- 
posed of upon the spot or hid away for 
future use, but if it offered no tempta- 
tion to his epicurean appetite it was at 
once scattered to the four winds. At 
last John evolved a plan whereby he 
might be broken of this meddling habit. 
Taking a small snake that he had killed 
he wrapped it up in many folds of 
brown paper, tying it into a neat and 
tempting looking parcel, then leaving it 
on the porch steps he retired to watch. 
Very soon Bozer tripped gingerly from 
around a corner, picked up the parcel 
with a “did you ever see anything so 
easy?” chuckle, and proceeded to untie 
the string—but when he unrolled the 
paper and disclosed its contents, he 
seemed for an instant transfixed with 
horror and unable to let go, then with a 
hiss and yell he flung it from him and 
fled to the nearest tree. This time he 
did not call for ‘‘Haun,” but sat chat- 
tering and trembling upon a limb for 
nearly a whole day. When at last he 
was coaxed and bribed to come down, 
he was heard to give a sigh of resigna- 
tion and was never after known to med- 
dle with a paper parcel. 

But an uncongenial clime, together 
with periods of dissipation, ended his 
brilliant career at last, and we were all 
truly sorry for the loss, but as John ex- 
pressed it ‘‘ It seems better that he died 
early, for, had he sojourned with this 
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club for a whole year, his susceptible 
character would have been utterly de- 
moralized and his chance for entering 
the Happy Hunting Grounds prepared 
for curious little men would have been 
deplorably impaired.” 

Tuos. H. FRASER. 
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A CHORALIST OF THE PLAINS. 





On the plains of Colorado there 
dwells a little feathered lyrist that de- 
serves a place in American literature, 
and the day will perhaps come when his 
merits will have due recognition, and 
then he shall have not only a mono- 
graph, but also an ode all to himself. 

The bird to which I refer is called the 
lark bunting in plain English, or in 
scientific terms, Calamospiza melano- 
corys. The male is a trig and handsome 
fellow, giving you the impression of a 
well-dressed gentleman in his Sunday 
suit of black, “with more or less of a 
slaty cast,” as Ridgway puts it, the mid- 
dle and greater wing-coverts bearing a 
conspicuous white patch which is both a 
diagnostic marking and a real ornament. 
In flight this patch imparts to the wing 
a filmy, almost a semi-transparent, as- 
pect. The bunting is about the size of 
the eastern bobolink, and bears some re- 
semblance to that bird; but bobolink he 
is not, although sometimes mistaken for 
one, and even called by that name in 
Colorado. The fact is, those wise men, 
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the systematists, have decided that the 
bobolink belongs to the family Jcter:de, 
which includes among others the black- 
birds and orioles, while the lark bunting 
occupies a genus all by himself in the 
family Fringilide—that is, the family of 
finches, sparrows, grosbeaks, and tow- 
hees. Therefore, the two birds can 
scarcely be called second cousins. 

Sitting on a sunny slope one June 
evening, I surrendered myself to the 
spell of this bunting, and endeavored to 
make an analysis of his minstrelsy. 
First, it must be said that he is as fond 
as the bobolink of rehearsing his arias 
on the wing, and that is, perhaps, the 
chief reason for his having been mis- 
taken for that bird by careless observers. 
Probably the major part of his solos are 
given during flight, although he can sit 
quietly on a weed stalk or a fence post 
and sing as sweetly, if not as ecstatical- 
ly, as if he were curveting in the air. 
However, a striking difference between 
his intermittent song flights and those 
of the bobolink is to be noted. The 
latter usually rises in the air, soars 
around in a curve, and returns to the 
perch from which he started, or to one 
near by, thus describing something of 
an ellipse. The lark bunting generally 
rises obliquely to a certain point, and 
then descends at about the same angle 
to another perch opposite the starting 
point, thus describing what might be 
called the upper sides of an isosceles 
triangle, the base being a line near the 
ground connecting the perch from which 
he rose and the one on which he alighted. 
I do not mean to say that our bunting 
never circles, but simply that such is not 
his ordinary habit, while gyrating in the 
air is the favorite pastime of the eastern 
bobolink. The ascent of neither bird is 
very high. They are far from deserving 
the name of skylarks. 

And now we must give a detailed ac- 
count of the bunting’s song. Whatever 
others may think of him, I have come 
under the spell of his lyrical genius. 
True, his voice has not the loud, metal- 
lic ring, nor his chanson the medley-like, 
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happy-go-lucky execution, that marks 
the musical performances of the bobo- 
link; but his song is more mellow, 
rhythmic, themelike; for he has a dis- 
tinct tune to sing, and sing it he will. In 
fine, his song is of quite a different or- 
der from that of the bobolink, and, 
therefore, there is no occasion for carry- 
ing the comparison any further. 

As one of these minstrels sat on a 
flowering weed and gave himself up to 
a lyrical transport, I made careful notes 
on the vocal exhibition, and here is a 
quotation from my lead-pencil: “The 
song, which is intermittent, opens with 
three prolonged notes running quite 
high in the scale, and is succeeded by a 
quaint rattling trill of an indescribable 
character, not without musical effect, 
which is followed by three double-toned 
long notes quite different from the open- 
ing clauses, and then the whole perform- 
ance is closed by an exceedingly high 
and fine run like an insect’s hum; so 
fine, indeed, that the auditor must be 
near at hand to notice it at all. Some- 
times the latter half of the song, includ- 
ing the second triad of long notes, is re- 
peated before the soloist stops to take 
breath. Thus it will be seen that the 
regular song consists of four distinct 
parts, two triads and two trills. About 
one-third of the songs are opened in a 
little lower key than the rest, the re- 
mainder of the aria being correspond- 
ingly mellowed. The opening syllables, 
and, indeed, some other parts of the 
song as well, are very much like certain 
strains of the song-sparrow, both in exe- 
cution and in quality, so that even the 
expert ornithologist may sometimes be 
led astray. When the bunting sails up 
into the air, he rehearses the song just 
described, and he is very likely to pro- 
long it by repeating the various parts, 
though I think he seldom, if ever, throws 
the parts together in a medley or hodge- 
podge. He seems to follow a system in 
all his recitals, varied as many of them 
are.” 

Another idiosyncrasy noted was 
that our buntings do not throw back 
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their heads while singing, after the man- 
ner of sparrows, but stretch their necks 
forward, and at no time do they open 
their mouths widely. As a rule, or at 
least very often when flying, they do not 
begin their songs until they have almost 
reached the highest point aimed at; 
then the song begins and continues un- 
til another perch is settled upon. As 
the sun went down behind the snow- 
clad mountains, a half dozen or more of 
these buntings reached the full tide of 
song, and I left them to their vespers 
and trudged back to the village, satisfied 
with the discoveries of this red-letter 
day in my ornithological journey. 

However, one afternoon’s study of 
these charming birds was not enough to 
satisfy my curiosity, for no females had 
been seen and no nests discovered; and 
so, about ten days later, more attention 
was given them. In a pasture meadow 
not far from the hamlet of Arvada, be- 
tween Denver and the mountains, I 
found a colony of buntings one morn- 
ing, swinging in the air and furnishing 
their quota of the matutinal concert, in 
which many other birds had a leading 
part, among them being western meadow 
larks, western robins, Bullock’s orioles, 
American and Arkansas goldfinches, 
mountain song-sparrows, lazuli finches, 
spurred towhees, black-headed gros- 
beaks, summer warblers, and Townsend’s 
solitaires. Seldom has it been my for- 
tune to listen to a finer pot pourri of 
avian music. 

At first only male buntings were seen. 
Surely, I thought, there must be females 
in the neighborhood; for, when male 
birds are singing so lustily about a 
place, their spouses are usually sitting 
quietly on nests somewhere in bush or 
tree or grass. So I hunted long for a nest, 
trudging about over the meadow, ex- 
amining every grass-tuft and weed- 
clump, hoping to flush a female and thus 
discover her secret; but my quest was 
vain. It is strange how difficult it is to 
find nests in Colorado, either on the 
plains or in the mountains. The birds 
seem to be experts in the fine arts of 
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concealment and keeping secrets. Pres- 
ently, to my intense relief, several females 
were seen flying off over the fields and 
soon returning, obviously to feed their 
young. There was now some colorable 
prospect of finding a nest. Soon a 
mother bird appeared with a worm in 
her bill, and you may well believe that I 
did not permit her to slip from my sight 
until I saw her descend to the ground, 
hop about stealthily for a few moments, 
then disappear, and presently fly up 
minus the devoted worm, Scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe, I made a bee-line for the 
weed-clum from which she had risen. 
And there was the nest, sure enough— 
my first lark bunting’s—set in a hollow 
pit of the ground, prettily concealed and 
partly roofed over by the flat and spread- 
ing weed-stalk. Four half-fledged young- 
sters lay panting in the cosey domicile, 
the day being very warm. I lifted one 
of them from the nest, and held him in 
my hand for a minute or two, for my 
first view of lark-bunting babies was 
something of an event—I had almost 
said an epoch—in my experience. Re- 
placing the youngster, I stepped back a 
short distance and watched the mother 
bird as she returned with another mouth- 
ful of “goodies” and fed her bantlings 
four. She did not seem to be very shy, 
and simply uttered a fine chirp when I 
went too close to her precious treasure 
trove, while her gallant consort did not 
even chirp, but tried to divert my atten- 
tion by repeatedly curveting in the air 
and regaling me with his choicest meas- 
ures. This was the only bunting’s nest 
I found, although I made long and dili- 
gent search for others, as you may well 
believe when I say that a whole half 
day was spent in gathering the facts re- 
corded in the last two paragraphs. 

In the afternoon I watched another 
female in another field for a long time, 
but she was too sly to betray her secret. 
In this case the male, instead of beguil- 
ing me with song, flitted about and 
mingled his fine chirps with those of 
his anxious mate. On my way across. 
the plains some two weeks later, I found 
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that the lark buntings do not dwell only 
in well-watered meadows, but also in 
the most arid localities. Still, I am in- 
clined to believe that they do not build 
their nests far from a refreshing stream; 
but when the breeding season is over, 
they range far and wide over the plains 
in search of dainties that are to their 
taste. From my car window many of 
them were observed all along the way 
to a distance of over sixty miles east of 
Denver. At that time the males, females, 
and young were moving from place to 
place, mostly in scattering flocks—the 
breeding season being over. A problem 
that puzzled me a little was where they 
obtain water for drinking and bathing, 
but I suppose that such blithe and ac- 
tive birds are able to “look out for num- 
ber one.”—Leander S. Keyser in Our 
Animal Friends. 





MANITOBA BIRDS. 





Get on your bike, or walk or ride, out 
to where any of the bands of cattle are 
being herded near to the city. Intro- 
duce yourself to the cowbirds. “They 
toil not, neither do they spin.” Espe- 
cially they never build themselves a 
house, or nest. “Their eggs,” says a 
writer in the Winnipeg Tribune, “are 
laid in any other nest—the ground nest 
being preferred—the property of some 
industrious bird who has completed her 
residence on or near the ground and 
not high up in a tree. Some of these 
bird campers-out note an egg of larger 
size or of dubious color lying in the 
nest. It is promptly kicked out. Other 
birds, not so observant, sit on this with 
their own eggs. They hatch the im- 
postor out, and he shows his gratitude 
as he swells larger and larger with the 
food brought to him, by gradually el- 
bowing all the original birdlets out of 
the nest. They usually perish by ex- 
posure. The interloper follows his orig- 
inal parents’ profession, and is soon 
qualified for a high degree in trampdom. 

“It is more than probable that you 
will hear and see one of our prettiest 
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prairie birds—the bobolink. The head 
of the house has a coat of many colors 
—black, with white and buff trimmings, 
being his spring and summer costume. 
Later on, he discards this magnificence 
and appears in what looks very much 
like an old shirt waist of his wife’s. She 
is one of the most cunning of house 
builders, and wears a brown costume, 
streaked with yellow above, and a plain 
yellow waistcoat. The nest is built on 
the ground in long grass and is made of 
grass. Madame Bobolink carefully packs 
and pulls the long grass tops above the 
nest together, and shuts all view of the 
house from above;,nor is this all. To 
obtain access to and egress from the 
nest, she makes a passage under the 
grass and when madame leaves home 
for the afternoon tea or gossip, she uses 
this pathway, which brings the birds 
some 16 feet from the nest before they 
emerge into daylight. The male is a 
most delightful singer. 

“ Quite a number of cormorants breed 
round Shoal Lake, near Stonewall. 
These birds are wonderful divers and 
the best of fishermen. Waterton has a 
picturesque description of one which 
was watched through a telescope near 
his residence. He says: ‘First raising 
his body nearly perpendicular, down he 
plunges into the deep, often staying a 
considerable time. He is sure to bring 
up a fish, which he invariably swallows 
headforemost. Sometimes half an hour 
elapses before he can manage to accom- 
modate a large eel quietly in his stom- 
ach. You see him straining violently 
with repeated efforts to gulp it, and 
when you fancy the slippery mouthful 
is successfully disposed of, all on a sud- 
den the eel retrogrades upward from its 
dismal sepulchre, struggling violently to 
escape. The cormorant swallows it 
again, and up again it comes, and shows 
its tail a foot or more out of its destroy- 
er’s mouth. At length, worn out with 
ineffectual writhings and slidings, the eel 
is gulped down into the cormorant’s 
stomach for the last time.’” 
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A COLORADO SNAP-SHOT. 


(See Frontispiece.) 

Our picture on page 392 represents 
the results of a morning hunt in that 
paradise for sportsmen—Routt County, 
Colorado, The trio represented are 
Amos S. Bennett, his hunting mare 
“Daisy” and the spike buck, who, from 
his pose, had evidently not anticipated 
being made a subject for the photog- 
rapher. 

Concerning the capture of the spike 
buck, Mr. Bennett says: “Being out of 
meat one morning, it was decided that 
Daisy and I should go out and kill an 
antelope; so, after breakfast, we started. 
About three miles from home we found 
game, but, unluckily, the game had 
sighted us first. They did not run far, 
however, before their curiosity got the 
better of their discretion, and they 
stopped to investigate us. However, 
this pause proved fatal to one of them— 
for an 86-grain bullet took him in one 
of the hams and broke a bone. Never- 
theless, this did not prevent his giving 
me a long chase before he was finally 
overhauled.” 


WHAT CAPE HATTERAS IS LIKE. 


From the Baltimore Sun. 
When at Cape Hatteras one is im- 
pressed with a situation as that of a re- 
mote sea island. I was there late in 














the month of January (my second visit 
to that locality) and spent a week. No 
steamers touch there and visitors are in- 
frequent. My first stay there was in 
September, following the great August 
hurricane of 1899. 

I have used the gun as amateur hun- 
ter and collecting naturalist for thirty- 
five years, yet I saw more game at Hat- 
teras the one week I last spent there 
than in all former experiences combined. 
On the first day of that week I easily 
saw a quarter of a million wild fowl— 
brant, geese and various ducks. I am 
accustomed to computations in the mil- 
lions—not in money—and realize some- 
thing of the proportions of the 250,000 
number. I saw all of those living forms 
in a three or four-hour period, and not 
while tacking ship across a wide zone, 
but in making a tolerably direct course 
through the cape channel for anchorage 
under the land opposite Cape Hatteras 
light. These wild fowl were feeding or 
flying over the shallows of the Pamlico 
Sound. Relatively speaking, the same 
species of fowl were that tithe equally 
numerous along the ocean banks (in the 
sound, of course) to New Inlet and 
southward to Ocracoke Inlet-—a com- 
bined distance of about 60 miles. 

When I landed there a month after 
the summer hurricane of 1899 there 
were but three graves, each on the sand 
beach at high water mark, and desig- 
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nated by a long, straight stick. Only 
these were drowned, all others being 
saved, and through the efforts of the 
life-savers nearly all lives of late years 
are saved. Many vessels are lost and 
the insurance companies writhe under 
the burden, but the mortality among the 
shipwrecked is hardly more than 2 per 
cent. The place, therefore, presents a 
more cheerful aspect under this changed 
and brighter condition. 

Diamond Shoals are still there, jutting 
fifteen miles out to sea, submerged, but 
easily distinguishable, owing to the al- 
most continued presence of the snow- 
white foam on the crests of the breakers. 
Careless navigators are the ones who 
are the most numerous victims to their 
furies. When ships ground there the 
life-savers go out to them in open boats, 
and when this has to be done through 
the surf there is an almost incompar- 
able strain on both muscle and nerve. 

The ocean banks, which traverse the 
greater part of the North Carolina coast, 


‘ dividing sound and ocean, are ordinarily 


narrow, but along here, from the cape to 
Hatteras inlet, they are quite broad and 
most agreeably clothed in densely grow- 
ing vegetation. The sheltered tree area 
is about seven miles long and two miles 
wide, and the growth is so largely com- 
posed of evergreen species that the 
landscape is impressively tropical. In 
midwinter it is as verdant as the heart 
could wish. A large percentage of the 
rich, glossy green is the foliage of the 
yopon, a shrub, but often of tree propor- 
tions. It is a native tea plant and ex- 
tensively incorporated into the diet of 
the dwellers there. It grows everywhere 
there in great profusion, and bears in- 
definite pruning. The leaves and branch- 
es are chopped or broken and used 
green in making the tea decoction, or 
the year’s stores are cured at a given 
time in a smothered kiln. They exca- 
vate, forming a pit in the sand ridge, 
and burn brush as for a barbecue, and at 
last throw in the chopped-up mass and 
cover over with earth till all is dry with- 
in. It is sold at retail at about 60 cents 
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a bushel. The cured tea is universally 
known to be irresistible to house cats 
and the utmost precautions are neces- 
sary to prevent them sleeping on it. 
This plant, with the holly, pine, live oak 
and dwarf palmetto, makes a growth 
which is intensely pleasing and satisfying, 

This land being surrounded by salt 
water and so near the Gulf Stream, the 
fertilization of the flowers on these 
plants is more perfect than a person of 
ordinary experience can conceive, and 
the fruitage is so complete that the 
stems are festooned in clusters, resem- 
bling sumac berries. The dogwood berry 
is uncommonly abundant, and when it 
falls to the ground comprises an impor- 
tant element in the diet of the deer, 
which are here in considerable numbers, 
The abnormal berry product observed 
at Hatteras has its counterpart on the 
opposite or mainland shores of the 
sounds, and is quite marked in the 
black gum tree. The fringe of gum 
growth nearest to the water — being 
most productive of berry fruit—affords 
the choicest bear hunting of this region. 
The hunters noiselessly follow the shore 
line in small boats, and, finding the game 
aloft feeding on the gum berries, do 
their shooting at safe distance, from the 
water. 

Hundreds of marsh ponies (whose 
origin seems unknown) can always be 
seen there. Their owners recognize 
them by the branding-iron mark. Once 
a year the herds are rounded up and 
all the colts subjected to branding for 
identification, when all are set free again. 
These animals never get food, water, salt 
or shelter from their owners, but roam 
the marshes at will. They are easily 
broken, however, and possess many ex- 
cellent qualities, toughness being ob- 
viously at the head of the enumeration. 

All wreckage which comes ashore 
there is subjected to public auction sale, 
under Governmental supervision, and aft- 
er such sales are proclaimed the people 
in all of the surrounding counties and 
some mich further away—even in the 
Northern cities—discuss the ways and 
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means ot being in attendance. Some- 
times thousands are present and in 
every conceivable style and size of sail 
boat. After the sales are confirmed the 
purchasers have the goods to transport 
from the ocean beach across the banks 
to the sound side, and they are unable 
to procure the necessary labor and 
teams to effect such transfers except 
from the Hatteras people. Large car- 
goes handled in this way result in the 
dispersal of considerable sums of money. 

The area described is one of the most 
charming spots for a winter or summer 





to these hills and around these the deer 
graze. 

There are seven miles of the best 
driving beach between Maine and 
Florida, and this is the only point on the 
coast north of Florida where shells con- 
taining all the rainbow tints are found. 
They are supposed to be washed up by 
the Gulf Stream current when they 
strike the shelving bottom of Diamond 


‘Shoals. The winds in summer are al- 


ways delightfully cool; for, if from the 
land side, the distance is so great over 
the water that they lose their heat. The 











RESULT OF A MORNING’S SHOOT IN THE CROOKSTON DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA, 


Compliments of Ep. D. Mosserin, Crookston, Minnesota. 





outing on our entire coast and almost 
unknown. Around the signal station 
there are sand dunes and much growth 
of live oak to break the winds, but the 
cape end possesses far more comfort in 
this way, for the sand ridges up there 
are perhaps 40 feet above’sea level, dry, 
and are beautiful natural promenades. 
They are like earth fortifications and of 
a hard red sand, and between the various 
ridges there are narrow open lagoons 
and marshes decorated with dwarf-pal- 
metto growth—all being enveloped in 
dense varied forest. There are hundreds 
of acres of fresh-pond glades footing up 


boating and fishing are charming. The 
greatest quantity and variety of salt- 
water products are available. 

To say that Cape Hatteras is a hun- 
ter’s paradise is to pronounce a plain 
truth. To the natural history student 
it is yet more than to the gunner. But 
the game in Dare and Tyrrell counties, 
easily accessible by sail in a day, is all 
that any reasonable person should desire. 

One day, while lying in Paines Bay at 
the mouth of Long Shoal River, there 
were 50 swans on Sandhill Reef all day. 
No one seemed to be hunting them and 
some birds flew over me on the shore in 
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ordinary shotgun range, apparently de- 
void of fear. There were as fine oys- 
ters under our vessel as an expert could 
desire, and they were as large too. 

On the day I arrived there a party of 
four natives brought in 13 brant for 
family use, and there was one nearby 
raft of brant which contained 2,000 and 
another string, 400 to 600 yards from 
me, which contained anywhere from 
5,000 to 8,000 brant. The water is so 
shoal there that for miles the game 
feeds with much ease. A man shooting 
near me, more than a mile from shore, 
jumped out of the blind each time after 
firing and walked around in gumboots 
and picked up his game. While this 
man sat in the blind his partner worked 
a string of brant up to his decoys with 
a small sailboat, which he lazily tacked 
back and forth behind the string of 
fowls till they swam within range. I did 
not see any of what they called black 
duck shooting, but it seems that the 
black ducks go ashore at night, and the 
gunner sits near the edge of the brush 
in the falling daylight and shoots them 
as they fly toward the cover. 

Hatteras is a very clean place and 
strikingly picturesque. The shooting 
blinds, on approaching the shores, look 
like freight warehouses. The sun rises, 
of course, right out of the sea. The 
porpoise, always an interesting animal, is 
abundant. You can see a thousand sea 
gulls huddled together at one place on 
the shore. Among plants the yucca, or 
Spanish bayonet, is massive and pretty. 
The yopon tea bushes, grown in the 
yards as protection to break the winds, 
are as thick as canebrakes, and refresh- 
ingly green and attractive. House yards 
are usually without grass and of pure, 
loose, white sand. Commercial fishing 
is an important industry. While I was 
there parties from Seabright, N. J., and 
Virginia Beach were putting trap nets in 
the ocean waters just below and just 
above the inlet, and also under the hook 


of the cape. They had big work before 


them, and they were in apparent realiza- 
tion of the fact, judging by the immense 
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amount of heavy tackle and the number 
of men running around. A couple of 


“days prior to my arrival the lighthouse 


keeper told me there was a school of a 
dozen large sea turtles playing around 
in the surf, and on throwing a line out 
with meat on the hook he hauled in 
three of about 100 pounds weight each 
in a few minutes. I asked him what 
disposition he made of them and he re- 
plied that there was no market there, 
and the lighthouse crowd didn’t eat tur- 
tles, so he sent them as a present to the 
cape station of life-savers, where they 


were acceptable. 
: —_ef- as 


HUNTING THE WHITE GOAT. 





Our knowledge of the various sub- 
departments of natural history has, with 
few exceptions, kept on a line with the 
wonderful progress made in the pictorial 
art that is‘so important to it. One of 
these exceptions—an instance in which 
our knowledge has remained somewhat 
behind the time—relates to the animal 
which forms the subject of this sketch— 
the Aplocerus Montanus (known to the 
frontiersman and to the fur-trader of the 
extreme Northwest as the white goat of 
the Rocky Mountains). So much myth 
is interwoven with the history of this 
animal—so little that is authentic is 
known of it—that an account of its 
habits and appearance, and also a de- 
scription of its chase, may perhaps be 
not without interest. Before going 
further, let me say that I consider its 
popular name an incorrect one. It is 
no goat, and, strictly speaking, it does 
not inhabit the Rocky Mountains; for 
its home is entirely confined to the more 
or less detached mountain chains that 
occupy the Pacific slopes of the main 
system of the Rocky Mountains. It is 
only found in Western Montana, the 
northernmost portions of Idaho and 
Oregon, in Washington, and especially 
in British Columbia. No authentic in- 
stance is known to me of its appearing 
south of 45° nerth latitude, while its 
range in the opposite direction seems to 
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extend to the inhospitable Arctic re- 
gions. The exterior of this grotesque 
member of the Cavicornia (or hollow- 
horned family) is not very unlike that 
of the domestic goat, much magnified 
in size; but a closer examination of its 
structure, of the singularly heavy and 
deep body, of the skull and horns, of 
the curved nose, of the soft, silky un- 
der hairs of its coat, and other not less 
characteristic features, shows very clear- 
ly that the affinities of our animal are 
more with the antelope than with the 
goat or sheep. As a popular name 
mountain antelope or antelope goat 
might be suggested. Fortunately, the 
animal is so little known to the general 


public that few except Hudson’s Bay. 


Company trappers will have to unlearn 
its old name, and even among them 
there are not very many who have ever 
seen a live one. The antelope goat is a 
singularly fearless animal, while its in- 
nate curiosity will lead it to brave dan- 
gers from which most other animals 
will flee, as is attested by the following 
incident. 

I had sighted a solitary ram, grazing 
on one of the frequent amphitheatre- 
shaped steep slopes, but well down 
about the middle of the declivity, while 
I was on the top of the knife backed 
ridge. Unfortunately the goat had seen 
me and had taken to his hoofs, but in a 
very leisurely manner—keeping in his 
flight a course parallel to mine—that is, 
approaching neither the top nor the bot- 
tom of the slope. I judged it to be 
some 550 yards down to him, and my 
trial shot—taken very steadily while he 
was making one of his frequent Stands, 
and which missed him a little to the 
left—proved my estimate to be fairly 
correct. I hoped to get nearer, so I re- 
served my fire, and for the next half 
hour a most exciting steeple-chase took 
place. I followed the ridge, which was 
of the usual impassable character, while 
the ram pursued a parallel course, keep- 
ing half-way up the slope. No doubt 
there was a good deal of fooling about 
the old ram’s proceedings; for from time 
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to time he would squat down and takea 
rest—much amused, no doubt, at the 
frantic scrambles of his breathless pur- 
suer, clearly outlined against the horizon, 
and feeling very sure that my shaking 
aim would be anything but dangerous 
to him. In this he was right; for 11 
times in the course of that singular race 
did I throw myself flat on some handy 
rock and take as careful aim as my 
shaking hands would permit. Eleven 
times the bullet whizzed past him—once 
detaching a fragment of rock, which 
must have hit him, as I saw him make a 
side jump. I had now only one car- 
tridge left. The distance separating us 
was about 400 yards. It would have 
been folly to risk my last shot at this 
long range. The ram was evidently 
feeling very much at home, and kept 
his gaze steadfastly fixed upon me. The 
formation of the ground, as I presently 
discovered, favored the employment of 
the following ruse. Retiring behind the 
top of the ridge, I took off my canvas 
jumper and hat, dressed up a handy 
stone with these garments, and slowly 
lifted it to the top of the ridge. Then I 
disappeared and made a long détour— 
working my way to a much more de- 
sirable position. When I had at last 
reached a point nearer the goat, I lifted 
my head slowly over a projecting ledge, 
and there, in plain view, saw the ram 
who was gazing fixedly upward at my 
dummy. When finally my Express 
pealed forth its sharp crack, the ram 
was my meat. He was a fine specimen 
and I should judge would have weighed 
nearly 250 pounds. A.A. BECKWITH. 
St. Francis, Minnesota. 





WHILE in Missoula, Mont., last month, 
the editor of Sports AFIELD learned that 
C. J. (“ Buffalo”) Jones, who was recently 
appointed head Game Keeper of Yellow- 
stone National Park, was up in the Flat- 
head Reservation, north of Missoula, 
where he selected 20 fine specimens, most- 
ly young cows, from the famous Allard 
baffalo herd of that section. They were 
shipped direct to Yellowstone Park. 
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A POOL KING. 





Shoal Creek rises in the hills of the 
“Highland Rim” of Middle Tennessee 
and makes its way through as pic- 
turesque scenes as can be found any- 
where in the South. It has a total fall, 
from source to mouth, of over 700 feet 
—reaching the Tennessee River at Mus- 
sel Shoals, after completing a sinuous 
course of nearly or quite 100 miles. 
The stream is a continuous succession 
of shoals, falls and quiet stretches of 
pool water between majestic, laurel 
crowned bluffs at whose bases grow 
white boled deciduous magnolias whose 
creamy blossoms lade the air in May 
and June with a lotus like perfume. 
Climbing the faces of these bluffs here 
and there is seen the bugle creeper with 
its umbels of deep scarlet and orange 
showing against the motley grey of the 
seamed and time beaten freestone rocks. 
Away up, hundreds of feet, the fish eagle 
has found a safe and inaccessible eyrie 
where, season after season, he sits on the 
white limbs of stunted cedars—sailing 
thence away with his defiant scream to 
some favorite fishing place to provide 
his callow young their food. The wild 
azaleas crowd thick along the banks of 
numerous rivulets and branches, which 
noisily make their way over rock-strewn 
channels and miniature falls to the 
creek, filling the woods with a delicate 


odor from their pink and white trumpets. 
It is an ideal place to wander in in May 
and June and to just look, think and 
live! Here one gets close to the heart 
of Nature and to him who loves to com- 
mune with her in her visible forms she 
speaks with a wondrous voice. 

The creek is not without its historic 
chronicle and lore of legend. Near its 
headwaters is situated Shawley’s Cave, 
concerning which the tale is told to this 
day that the notorious John A. Murrell 
used to meet in its gloomy depths his 
guilty adherents, for the purpose of car- 
rying on or perfecting his felonious 
schemes of robbery and counterfeiting. 
Nearly opposite where the Crescent 
Prong joins the main stream are the now 
barely traceable signs of the old fort, 
built by early settlers on the crest of a 
hill, at whose base bubbles now as then 
the limpid water of Hope Spring. About 
two miles up Crescent Prong are the 
fast disappearing remains of David 
Crockett’s primitive tub mill. Here lie 
in the bed of the creek the poles used 
in the construction of his dam and three 
hewed posts of the old mill stand, at 
varying angles of inclination, in a minia- 
ture lagoon, gnawed nearly in two by 
the ceaseless grinding of the tooth of 
Time. Back a few yards from the mill 
site is a heap of stones, a trace of ashes 
and bits of charcoal. This was the 
chimney place of his cabin home when 




















Middle Tennessee was having its frontier 
days. With a sharpened dogwood stick 
this scribe, one June day not so long ago, 
dug down through a layer of accumu- 
lated mould and into a bed of leached 
ashes in this old fireplace and found half 
the bowl of a clay tobacco pipe. Sitting 
there on one of the moss-covered stones, 
turning the grimy, ash-crusted relic with 
thumb and finger, he musingly queried 
“To which of the twain, Davy or his 
wife, did this belong?”—for, if local 
folk-talk is to be credited, they were 
both devotees of the toxic but solacing 
weed. While the occasion and incident 
were almost wholly dissimilar; yet the 
words of Hamlet at the grave of Yorick 
came unbidden into mind. My dear 
old philosopher friend, the Colonel, was 
with me and as he was a man of fine 
feeling and great culture I always count- 
ed myself fortunate when he was my 
tramping companion. Handing him the 
ancient fragment, I said: “Alas! poor 
Yorick!” He nodded three or four 
times as he examined it—laconically 
saying, “I perceive.” Then I fell to 
musing again. “Did the grim hero of 
the Alamo sit out there under that noble 
elm when twilight was closing around 
his cabin home and smoke his home- 
grown tobacco in this now broken bowl? 
Or did his reputedly querulous wife sit 
stolidly in this place by the hearth and 
whiff away, listening undisturbedly to 
the scream of the panther in the night 
time, while Davy was away, attending, 
in his capacity as Justice of the Peace, 
the three days’ term of the Court of 
Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions at 
the county seat? Did a thought of that 
grand Empire of the Southwest, whose 
history he helped to make, ever enter his 
mind as he sat by that solitary cabin in 
the Tennessee wilderness where pelt of 
‘coon and panther were tacked to its 
logs to dry in the sun?” 


* * + x * * 
I had it in mind, when I commenced 


this writing, to tell of a day spent with 
the Colonel on the banks of this same 
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Shoal Creek, bass fishing; but Memory, 
like a spoiled child, took me by the 
hand—a not unwilling follower—and 
danced before me through many a well 
remembered scene and trail, to the detri- 
ment of my purpose. I shall not part 
company with her but rather choose the 
route of our ramble and make her go 
with me. 

A pair of woolen socks, a pair each 
of old shoes and trousers, a grey flannel 
shirt, a broad brimmed straw hat, a light 
bamboo rod, the best reel and line he 
can get this side a fancy article, minnow 
bucket in hand, net rolled and over his 
shoulder and his lunch bag strapped 
high on his back—and there you have 
the native Tennessee angler ready for 
the fight. He does not creel his fish but 
paradoxically “strings” them on a light 
nickel chain which you will find in his 
trousers’ pocket. His briar root is tied 
to his bag of Duke’s Mixture and se- 
cured to the band of his hat, for he 
knows there’s many a fissure and hole 
in which all of him and his belongings, 
except his hat, will go under water: 
hence the wise provision of storing these 
articles on the upper deck. His water- 
proof match-box is about him some- 
where. Thus clad and equipped the 
Colonel and this historian set out for a 
day’s fishing “down Shoal”—taking the 
Eagle bridle path, which led through 
the thick woods redolent with the per- 
fume of many a wild flower, around 
whose nectar-laden depths the early bee 
was droning a mellifluous song. Here 
the white blossoms of the dogwood; 
there the service berry with its lace-like 
tassels of creamy bloom; yonder the 
fading pink of the red bud; over there, 
on the top of that miniature bluff, the 
coral honeysuckle shows its clusters of 
the Spanish national colors and the face 
of the cliff is covered with the drooping 
bells of the columbine, almost buried in 
the mat of green lichen and moss—all 
this having a glistening background of 
the green leaves of the early spring 
time. Crossing the path ahead scampers 
the grey squirrel, carrying his brush 
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level—making for home after a late 
breakfast and a hasty drink from the 
shady pool, where the hermit thrush sits 
and contemplates his grave face in the 
mirror below. The blue-jay is talking 
to himself, doubtless planning some prac- 
tical joke on his less keen witted con- 
geners of the wood side, or else thinking 
how he is going to raise a riot at the 
home of that old white owl when the 
sun shines a bit brighter. Here we cross 
’Coon Creek, and, taking the dim trail 
down its southern bank, we soon catch 
the noise of the water of Shoal Creek, 
as it tumbles over the falls at Copperas 
Bluff. At the mouth of ’Coon we cast off 
all our impedimenta and I unroll the min- 
now net, preparatory to our making a 
dash below a series of small falls for the 
lively steel back minnows with which 
we hope to lure old mottle sides from 
his home in the depths of many a glassy 
hole. A half a dozen successful quick 
dips and lifts of the net, and both buck- 
ets are furnished with a score of keen 
eyed, darting steel backs, and we spread 
the net on the rocks to dry while we 
take our rods, run the silken Miltona 
line through guides and tip and tie on a 
Redditch snood with gut as transparent 
as glass. 

The conversation between the Colonel 
and myself up to this time had consisted 
mostly of mutual observation of the Na- 
ture about us, animate and inanimate, an 
occasional inquiring look into each 
other’s faces, an answering nod and a 
few signs and responsive grunts on the 
part of each. The Colonel was a man 
—a rare individual—with whom you 
could associate the livelong day and 
never feel the oppressive necessity of 
talking to him to let him know that you 


‘were still on good terms with him. 


“ Recubans sub tegmine fagi,” quoted 
the Colonel, as we sat and looked up 
through the wide-spreading branches of 
the noble beeches. 

“Yes; and we'll take a puff or so 
while we are doing so,” said I—men- 
tally translating his opening words of 
the Bucolics. And while the light blue 


smoke floated lazily upward we saw the 
little top waters skipping away from a 
point near the opposite bank and in a 
second more a big fellow broke water 
with a fierce strike in the midst of the 
terrified school. It was enlivening, but 
we sat and smoked; for your true angler 
is never in a hurry. Sweet spirited old 
Izaak used to say, “ Now, Scholar, don’t 
spoil things by haste. Your tench never 
comes to hook for the hasty angler.” 

By and by the Colonel said: “Get 
you a large steel back, go above those 
rocks there, wade over and cast just be- 
low that last bed of foxtail”—pointing 
across the creek as he spoke. 

Hooking my minnow, I trailed him 
slowly along in the edge of the water, 
while I clambered over great piles of 
jagged rocks to the point where I de- 
signed wading across. My first step off 
the ledgy bank put me in water waist 
deep and the second to my arm pits. 
My! how cold it was! and how the bub- 
bles gurgled up around me from the air 
out of my clothes, exploding with a 
sound like the clinking of cracked ice 
in a water pitcher. However,I found 
no deeper water, and was soon standing 
on the sandy bank on the further side, 
drawing my minnow to me, preparatory 
to casting. Loop after loop of my line 
was drawn from the spool and hung on 
my left fingers until I judged I could 
reach the spot designated by the 
Colonel, and then, with a gently circular 
swing, gradually gathering momentum, 
without undue strain on the minnow’s 
mouth, he was let go and fell lightly on- 
the surface of the pool about where I 
wanted him. He was a lively fellow, as 
was evidenced by the pull he was able 
to make on the line, but the weight of 
hook and saturated silk was gradually 
carrying him to the depths. 

How the passing moments were now 
fraught with keen expectation and how 
thoroughly alert was every sense and 
delicately vibrant every nerve! Spider 
webs had gotten on my face and eyelids 
from overhanging limbs as I was wading 
the creek and I was running my right 
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hand over my face to remove them 
when there came to my rod hand that 
indescribable thrill which comes only 
from the strike and pull of a Shoal 
Creek bass in the pride of his rapacious 
power and healthy strength. Away 
went all my slack and he took all the 
line I gave him as rapidly as the spool 
would run. Now he stops, in order to 
turn his captive head-first, so that he 
may gorge him the easier. I give him 
time, and, while doing so, I take one 
quick look at the Colonel. Yes, I can 
see from his whole attitude and expres- 
sion of feature, the sparkle of his eyes 
—seen plainly from my. distance—that 
he is enjoying the situation as much as 
I. Now, my finny contestant, we will 
open the engagement, and I wind in un- 
til I can feel his resistance just a bit 
and then with a quick, straight jerk on 
the rod the hook is fastened. How the 
Meek sings until the handle makes a 
glistening disc! He is making for deep 
water down-stream and I load him with 
a couple of pounds of drag to carry 
along, which tells on his speed in a few 
yards and he pauses to think. I have 
tried to forestall his strategy by rapidly 
reeling in yard after yard of line, with 
no resistance on it—which is not at all 
reassuring. He has turned and is pre- 
paring to foul me in the lance-leafed fox- 
tail near the head of the hole. Going 
rapidly down-stream, I come to the vant- 
age ground of a narrow piece of sandy 
shingle which gives me a better angle to 
check him; but he seems determined 
not to be foiled in his attempt to reach 
his goal, and down goes the tip of the 
rod in the water—making a straight pull 
from the spool to his mouth—and thus 
he came dexterously near doing his 
trick, 

“Score one for the fish!” shouts the 
Colonel. 

I have barely time to nod my head in 
his direction, when the line tightens un- 
til it fairly hisses in cutting the shim- 
mery surface of the pool and little beads 
of water drop from it into the creek; 
but, urged by the resilient rod and per- 


suasive revolutions of the silver wind- 
lass, he is coming my way. No; back 
he goes to deep water again and I have 
a chance to intensify his royal anger by 
loading him a trifle with the rubber. 

The silk slackens suspiciously quick. 
What new movement is he going to 
execute now? Look! out there, mid- 
way the stream, he breaks the surface 
with his shapely nose and springs glis- 
tening from his watery home—viciously 
shaking himself like a terrier with a rat 
—and the spray flies as he drops back 
to make another run for the foxtail. He 
has surprised me, my slack not having 
received proper attention, and so he puts 
me at a disadvantage and makes a long 
and dangerous dash before I can check 
him. 

“Give the fish another point!” shouts 
the Colonel. I can’t reply; cannot even 
nod. I am a very busy individual. The 
perspiration is now blurring my vision 
and I feel “limpy” in my arms and the 
muscles of my legs, but, setting my 
teeth, I turn him, and he takes to deep 
water again. He springs, with appar- 
ently unabated vigor, clear of the sur- 
face once more and tries to repeat it, 
but now visibly falls short and moves 
stubbornly in short tacks—persistently 
trying to free himself of the barb as I 
wind him in. I step back near the bank, 
catch the line a yard or so above the 
hook and land him on the sand bar and 
even then he gives a defiant slap with 
his tail and looks a challenge at me out 
of his courageous eyes. I examine my 
hook and perceive at a glance that five 
more minutes or less of the fight and he 
would have been a free fish. Two bits 
of white cartilage—one from the upper 
the other from the nether lip, but for- 
tunately crossed at the loop of the hook 
—was my now visibly precarious hold 
on him. 

Quickly unfastening the hook, the 
chain was run through his lower lip and 
he tied out in the stream. Look at him! 
He has been King of this water so long! 
ruling it with a fierce but royal sway. 
See his olive green head and then con- 
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template his silvery sides, striped and 
mottled as no painter’s brush may ever 
successfully copy. Observe the steady 
and eagle-like gleam of his eyes and the 
exceeding grace of the contour of his 
body. 

The Colonel makes a sign, which, in 
gastronomic nomenclature, means that 
he is hungry, and my own feelings 
prompt a ready response, and so I tow 
my king across the stream to where he 
sits and he takes him, lays him on the 
soft green grass of the creek side, ad- 
mires and talks of him and then repeats: 

“O mighty Cesar! 
Dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure?” 

Then I set about making preparations 
for our dinner—piling up a great heap 
of drift-wood and setting it on fire. 
While it is burning to ashes and embers 
I dress our Pool King. Introducing in- 
to his anatomy sundry bits of bacon and 
rolling him in two sheets of thoroughly 
wetted butcher’s paper, I scoop out a 
place in the hot ashes—only to instantly 
pile them back on him; the Colonel 
meanwhile looking on approvingly as he 
mutters: 

“To what base uses may we come, Horatio?” 


Need I say anything of that repast? 
Brown bread, toasted on long pointed 
sticks; great flakes of white, well cooked 
bass; washed down with clear, cold wa- 
ter quaffed from a nickel tin cup; and 
after we had eaten up to the apoplectic 
point not half that fish had been con- 
sumed. 

The Colonel rolled over on the grass 
and was soon lost to all other delights 
save those of balmy sleep. I laid on 
my back and very soon the rush and 
roar of the creek grew fainter and the 
landscape dimmer and I, too, passed 
over the border. Two solid hours of 
sleep where the air is filtered and 
strained; where the birds sing sweetest; 
where the sky is bluest and digestion 
perfect! Along toward night the Colonel 
said he would try the “ goggle eyes” for 
enough for his supper and so he took a 
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couple of big fellows, put them in his 
minnow bucket and we started for home 
as the moon shone down on us from out 
the depths of the Middle Tennessee sky. 
Only one fish, and no record of his 
weight! A whole day and only one 
catch. That’s the truth, but not all that 
may be said. There is more in going 
fishing and having a good time than 
just “ketchin’ uv ’em and stringin’ ’em,” 
as Uncle Eph used to say. 
Ardmore, Ind. Ter. W.T.Nrxon. 





SOME INTERESTING FISHES OF MEXICO. 





Until recently not much was known 
regarding the fresh-water fishes of our 
neighboring Republic across the Rio 
Grande. _ The only resident naturalist of 
that country who has paid any attention 
to its fishes is Prof. A. Dugés of Guana- 
juato, who has from time to time sent 
small collections to our National Mu- 
seum. The first considerable collections 
were made some four years ago by Presi- 
dent Jordan of Stanford University, the 
report upon which was published by the 
U. S. Fish Commission. Among the 
fishes obtained by Dr. Jordan were 
several new species, one of which he 
named for Sefior Diaz, the great and 
good president of that Republic. The 
distinguished naturalist and traveller, 
Edward W. Nelson, while collecting the 
birds and mammals of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America for the U. S. Biological 
Survey, has found time and opportunity 
to make several collections of fishes. 
These were all referred to the U. S. 
Fish Commission for study, and recent- 
ly a report upon them has been made 
by Dr. Barton Warren Evermann and 
E. L. Goldsborough. This report enu- 
merates 56 species—5 of which were 
found to be new to science. These 
were a catfish, a cichlid, a toad-fish and 
2 minnows. 

The fish fauna of the streams and 
lakes of Mexico does not bear much 
resemblance to that of any part of the 
United States. Very few species are 
common to the two countries. The 











families are, however, chiefly identical. 
For example, among the most important 
families having Mexican species are the 
minnow, catfish, cyprinodont and sucker 
families—all abundantly represented in 
our waters. The silverside family, with 
but a single species (the skipjack) in our 
fresh waters, has many species in Mex- 
ico. They swarm in many of the rivers 
and in all the lakes or lagunas—espe- 
cially in Lakes Chapala and Lerma and 
the lagunas about the City of Mexico. 
They are slender, white fish, reaching a 
foot or less in length, and are highly 
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depth. There are in that country no 
surface streams and these cenotes are, 
of course, isolated and without inlets or 
known outlets. Their water is fresh and 
sweet and is used at the haciendas for 
domestic purposes. Mr. Nelson visited 
several of these wells, in some of which 
fish were said to occur. The most in- 
teresting cenote examined by him was 
one at Chichen Itza, which is some 60 
yards across and in which the water 
surface is about 90 feet below that of 
the land. From this well Mr. Nelson 
obtained several fine specimens of a very 











‘“‘The Cichlids bear a very strong superficial resemblance to our own sunfishes.”’ 





esteemed as food. They are called pes- 
cado blanco or pescado del Rey (“Fishes 
of the King”). 

One of the most interesting as well as 
most abundant groups is that of the 
cichlids (Cichiid@e)—fishes which bear a 
very strong superficial resemblance to 
our sunfishes, but which are in reality 
not at all closely related to them. 

In the interior of Yucatan are many 
natural wells or cenotes, approximately 
circular in form, from a few feet to sev- 
eral yards in diameter and of unknown 


interesting species of cichlid. How the 
fish got into these wells has not been 
explained. Only two plausible explana- 
tions have been suggested — namely, 
the wells may have underground con- 
nection with each other and with some 
stream in which fish occur, or the fish 
may have been put in the wells by man. 
These fish take the hook readily and are 
said to be quite “game.” They are 
highly esteemed as food fish. 

But one of the most interesting of all 
Mexican fishes is a bagre or catfish, 
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found by Mr. Nelson in the Rio Usuma- 
cinta. This catfish belongs to a genus 
(Conorhynchos), previously known only 
from Brazil. The strange thing about 
this catfish is that it takes care of its 
eggs and in a most extraordinary man- 
ner. So soon as the eggs are laid, the 
male fish takes them into his mouth, 
where he retains them until they hatch 
and the young have grown strong 
enough to rustle for themselves. The 
eggs are very large, averaging about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 
A bagre 14 inches long had, according 
to Mr. Nelson, 39 eggs in his mouth, 
which, by the way, must have severely 


In their latest work on American fish- 
es, Drs. Jordan and Evermann say: “It 
has been often stated that our Pacific sal- 
mon receive many injuries by striking 
against rocks, while en route to their 
spawning grounds, and that, as a result 
of these injuries, they die soon after 
spawning. An examination of many sal- 
mon at the time of their arrival on their 
spawning beds in Central Idaho showed 
every fish to be entirely without mutila- 
tions of any kind. Mutilations, however, 
soon appeared, resulting from abrasions 
received on the spawning beds while 
pushing the gravel about or rubbing 
against it, and from fighting with each 








BAGRE OR CATFISH.—(Conorhynchos nelsoni—a new species.) The figure of the egg is nearly 
natural size; that of the fish, one-third natural size, 





taxed its capacity. The male bagre, in 
sharing with the female the pre-natal 
cares in thus protecting the eggs, shows 
an interest astonishing as it is com- 
mendable. 


Certain other species of caffish of. 


South America and Ceylon and certain 
species of chromids or sunfish-like fishes 
of Africa have the same curious habit; 
but this bagre from the Rio Usumacinta, 
which has been named Conorhynchos 
nelsoni in honor of its collector, is the 
only species north of the Isthmus of 
Panama known to practice oral gestation. 


other, which is sometimes quite severe. 
The spawning act extends over several 
days, the eggs being deposited upon 
beds of fine gravel in clear, cold moun- 
tain streams. Soon after they have done 
spawning both males and females die, 
each individual spawning only once. 
This is true of all, whether spawning re- 
mote from salt water or only a few miles 
or yards from the sea. The cause of 
their dying is not conditioned upon dis- 
tance from the sea, but is general in its 
application to all species of Pacific 
Coast salmon.” 
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A YOUNG TRAPPER’S EXPERIENCE. 





PART I. 


No doubt there are many boys who 
would be pleased to learn something of 
the art of trapping the common fur- 
bearing animals without having to dig 
out such knowledge by long practice. It 


will be my purpose in the following 


pages to furnish some pointers for ama- 
teurs, and I hope at the same time to in- 
terest others who, through circumstances 
or their own inclinations, may not be- 
come trappers. The mere details of 
trapping would prove dry and uninter- 
esting, were I to confine myself to them. 
For that reason I shall relate the story 
of my earliest experience, when I served 
an apprenticeship under the supervision 
of an old trapper during a space of 
seven weeks, 

The trapper, whose name was Stan- 
way, lived a near neighbor to my 
parents, and he was considered by most 
people as being taciturn and unsociable. 
But he chose me early as a friend and a 
favorite. He trapped every fall and 
spring and tracked skunks to their bur- 
rows and dug them out in winter. In 
summer the time was spent in fishing 
and gathering drift-wood. I used to 
think that game, fish, and fur-bearing 
animals followed the old man for the 
express purpose of getting caught and 
killed; for, no matter how indifferent 
was the success of others, Stanway near- 
ly always returned laden with the spoils 
of forest and stream. It was the au- 
tumn when I was 14 years of age that 
the trapper approached my parents, im- 


portuning them to allow me to accom- 
pany him on his usual trapping expedi- 
tion. The school I attended had closed 
for an indefinite period, on account of 
a virulent contagious disease which had 
broken out, so that I should miss school 
for a time, any way. The trapper prom- 
ised to pay me for the services I might 
render and also give me a good insight 
into the mysteries of the trapper’s wiles 
and the technical matters pertaining 
thereto. He reasoned that I possessed 
such interest and natural qualities as 
would prove me to be an apt student. 
My parents at first refused to seriously 
consider the proposition; but another 
visit or two from the trapper who urged 
and promised to take good care of me, 
combined with my eagerness, won from 
my folks a somewhat reluctant consent. 
Said Stanway: “‘ My wife is going along 
to do the cooking and we'll look out for 
Jimmie same as if he was our boy.” At 
this time there was no law to prevent 
trapping at any time, and as Stanway, 
like many others of his class, believed 
fur to be valuable in any month contain- 
ing the letter R, he was now engaged in 
preparing for the start on October 1. 
The following week was spent in mak- 
ing such preparations as the following: 
The large skiff, which was to be our 
conveyance and future store-house, was 
caulked and tarred in its seams, the 
traps were boiled in a dye from soft- 
maple bark (to cover up their coating of 
rust), our axe and hatchet were ground, 
a quantity of stakes of different lengths 
and averaging an inch in diameter were 
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cut (to stake traps when set) and all was 
made ready for the start. 

It was a still morning, with a fine 
crisp atmosphere and with evidence of a 
light frost on the fields and fences, that 
we loaded our freight and pulled out 
from the landing—the trapper rowing 
the great boat, which sank low in the 
water, owing to the following load: a 
sheet-iron stove, tent, blankets, a large 
chest (intended to be used to store furs 
in), provision chest, traps, stakes and 
boards for drying hides; add to this the 
human occupants and Curly, the mink 
dog, and it made a cargo of considerable 
weight. My duty was to paddle the 
canoe, which was to be used in setting 
and tending the traps. Our route lay 
up-stream on the sluggish waters of 
Grand River—our final destination be- 
ing the trapping grounds of Maple 
River. The day was bright and sunny, 
causing the fast coloring autumn leaves 
to show off at their best. Frequently 
fox squirrels were seen racing through 
the woods—one squirrel hotly pursuing 
another, as if some grudge were held 
that required immediate reparation; two 
of them, venturing too near the river, 
fell at the report of the trapper’s gun. 
For an autumn day the weather was 
perfect. I appreciated it highly, young 
as I was, but the others appeared to take 
the fine weather as a matter of course. 
Now and then a woodpecker would beat 
its tattoo on some old dead stub and 
several times the muffled thud of the 
partridge’s drumming came to our ears. 
Stanway began to point out the cuttings 
of muskrats and the tracks of ’coons as 
we worked along. Upon arriving at a 
high grassy bank, 5 miles from our start- 
ing point, the trapper ran the nose of 
the big boat ashore, saying: “Here’s 
where we’d better camp. You help 
Matilda to put up the tent and I'll take 
the canoe and run back and string out 
some of the traps.” It was sunset when 
the trapper returned, saying that in 3 
miles, occupying both banks, he had set 
54 traps. In the meantime we had 


pitched the tent, procured wood for the 
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night and had potatoes and squirrels 
boiling and bacon frying for supper. 
Having had our meal, the bunks were 
soon made up for the night and we went 
early to bed. I had plenty of blankets 
for the present weather and made my 
bed in the boat—passing a comfortable 
night. with no other canopy than the 
sheltering boughs of an overhanging 
maple. We slept soundly until noises 
at nearby farmers’ places gave evidence 
of daybreak. Our breakfast eaten, Stan- 
way was off to visit his traps. He told me 
that I might take the gun and hunt 
squirrels, but to be back to camp when 
he returned, to help take care of the fur. 
I called Curly and sauntered off back 
on the bottomlands among the great 
burr oak trees where squirrels are sure 
to work. I soon found that Curly was 
of value as a squirrel dog. He darted 
around lively on the trails of squirrels 
that had been travelling, and when he 
treed one he would bark. I shot 4 out 
of 6 that he treed, the others escaping 
by making use of holes in the timber. 
Stanway’s gun was an old army musket 
that had been bored out so as to use 
shot. The tube was placed so far for- 
ward that the powder charge fired in the 
centre—making the recoil tremendous. 
Once, when I fired, the gun kicked out 
of my hands and went over my head. 
When I returned to camp my shoulder 
was sore, my right cheek was badly 
skinned and one finger had been hurt by 
the trigger. But I was so proud of my 
game, as I carried it along with the 
bushy red tails swinging, that my bruises 
were quite forgotten. Mrs. Stanway 
helped me dress the squirrels and as we 
were finishing the last one the trapper 
came into view around the bend. As 
the bow of the canoe grounded, I be- 
held a great heap of soaked animals in 
front of Stanway, reposing in the canoe, 
where he had thrown them one by one 
as he took them from the traps. “I 
didn’t do much last night—didn’t have 
enough traps out,” he said—adding, “I 
only ketched 23 rats, 2 ’coon and a 
mink.” “How many does one have to 
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catch in a night for him to call ita good 
haul?” I asked. “Boy, I’ve ketched 
twice as many in a night more’n once,” 
he replied; “fur is pretty poor yit, and 
if I couldn’t do better’n that, I’d turn 
and pike fer home now. [I'll show ye 
now how to skin and board the hides. 
If you stay with me till it freezes up, 
you'll have a lot of skinning and stretch- 
ing to do.” The skinning consisted in 
cutting through the hide on the inside 
of the hind legs and from one foot 
across to the other. If a muskrat, the 


’coons were handled the same, except 
that the skins were cut underneath from 
chin to tail, and the bone of the tail 
must be removed or else the tail will 
rot. Minks are skinned whole, same as 
the muskrat, but the tails are left on and 
the bone must be removed, which is done 
by grasping it firmly with the thumb 
and finger, after the hind-legs are out, 
when, by pulling forward on the body 
with the left hand and backward with 
the right thumb and finger, the skin 
covering the tail bone is shoved back 











SPORT ON GREEN RIVER, 


Amateur photo by James Parker, Atkinson, Illinois. 





tail is cut around and left on the body, 
as it has no value. The legs are peeled 
out, the skin is carefully cleaved and 
pulled loose until the hams are clear, 
when the skin is forcibly pulled toward 
the head until the fore-legs are encoun- 
tered; these are pulled out after being 
“ringed” with the knife at the wrists; 
next the skin is pulled forward to the 
ears, which are cleaved close to the skull 
as are the eyelets—careful knifing being 
done here, so as to not cut the hide— 
and the nose is left on the skin. The 


and off. Some beginners shove the 
skin back by the use of two small round 
sticks, between which the bone is 
gripped, and the same moves are made 
as in the first instance. The tails of 
’coons peel badly and it is often neces- 
sary to rip the skin on the under side 
nearly to the end to get the bone out. 
After the catch had all been skinned, 
the trapper said that we must peel and 
scrape off all meat and fat from the skins 
or they would be apt to heat and burn. 
The muskrats were stretched on boards, 
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according to size, and were termed large, 
medium, small and kits. The mink were 
stretched over boards much longer and 
more narrow than those used for the 
rats—for minks are long, slim animals, 
while rats are wide and are stretched 
wide. Mink boards are of three sizes: 
large, medium, and small, ’Coon are 
often tacked to the side of a building, 
door or box, and should be stretched 
square as possible, hut Stanway had no 
such place for ’coon skins; therefore he 
made use of a frame of small sticks, to 
which the skins were nailed and then 
stretched to their full extent by the use 
of braces. A sufficient quantity of 
nails must be used to hold skins to their 
full extent until dry. As we were tack- 
ing up the last skin, Mrs. Stanway 
called, “Dinner!” —at which we sat 
down to a great feast of squirrels, dump- 
lings and boiled potatoes. 
J. A. NEwTon. 


(To be continued.) 


WITH NATURE. 





(See photo on preceding page.) 

Fishing is always a strong attraction 
for boys, and usually the attraction 
grows stronger as the boy grows older. 
I remember well, when quite a small 
boy, of running away one Sunday morn- 
ing with a brother, a little older than 
myself, to fish in a creek about 3 miles 
from home. We walked, of course, and 
fished all day, and walked the 3 miles 
home again after sunset. From early 
morning we had had neither food nor 
drink, as the creek water was not fit to 
drink. We were corrected for our wick- 
edness, but the day yet lives in our 
memory as one of the happy days of 
our youth, and we often think of the 
sport we had that day, pulling out the 
bullheads, sunfish and suckers. 

The accompanying picture shows my 
2 sons, fishing in Green River, also their 
dog. The boys love the sport, as they 
fished all day for about 3 pounds of 
carp. The dog is retrieving'a stick 
which he saw floating down the stream. 
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He is a noted squirrel dog, though not a 
thoroughbred—just simply a dog. 
Atkinson, Illinois. JAMES PARKER. 
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THE BUCK OF ROCKY RIDGE. | 





“Say, old man! I’m dis- 
gusted.” 
/ We were sitting beside the 
XQ camp stove in our lit- 
tle wall tent, eating 
our supper of hot cof- 
‘. fee and fried venison. 
igs Jack’s emphatic excla- 
mation roused me 
from a stupor of, deep 
thought.* I tossed the tin 
dishes and cups into the 
pan of warm water and be- 
gan the pleasant operation of washing 
dishes. This was soon finished, and we 
dropped on the bed of pine needles and 
woolen blankets. After the hard hunt 
we had had, it was rather pleasant to 
rest, and rest we did. 

“Well,” muttered Jack, “what are we 
going to do about it?” 

“Keep on hunting, I suppose,” I an- 
swered. “Bill will be here tomorrow, 
and he'll bring the dog. We'll put 
‘Lead’ on the buck’s trail, and perhaps. 
we'll get a shot.” 

“That’s so,” replied Jack, cheerfully. 
“Lead is the best dog in the country. 
He'll bring the old fellow to time.” 

Bill was the guide, and he was to join 
us that night. About 10 o'clock he 
came. Our bunk was wide, and the three 
of us slept soundly. Lead curled up at 
our feet, and the camp echoed with his 
snoring. In the morning, before day- 
break, the hound moved about uneasily. 
Then he woke us for keeps with a series 
of prolonged howls. Bill jumped to his 
feet and grabbed the hound by the col- 
lar. “He smells venison, as sure as my 
name’s Bill,” whispered the guide. A few 
minutes more, and we were devouring 
salt pork and biscuits at wholesale prices. 
Bill reminded us that the nearest settle- 
ment was 20 miles away—and we quit 
eating. Outside; the birds began to twit- 
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OUR YOUNG 


ter, and the sun rose, so that it could 
just be seen over the tops of the great 
hemlock swamps. Bill, leading the dog, 
stepped out on the light carpet of snow, 
and we followed. A few rods from the 
tent was a track. Jack looked at me and 
I looked at him, and Bill laughed softly. 
It was the track of the famous big buck. 
Straight to the swamps it led. 

“T'll give you a half hour to get to 
the runways,” said Bill, “and then I'll 
put the dog on him.” 

We started for the great hills to the 
north of the swamps, and reached our 
runways in 25 minutes. Then we wait- 
ed. The day was cold, and I kept walk- 
ing about to keep warm. A partridge 
flew from behind a log, and my heart 
jumped violently at the unexpected 
sound. In the clumps of jack pine hun- 
dreds of chickadees chirped noisily, in 
anticipation of the warmth that the slow- 
ly rising sun would soon bring. All 
about, animal life was astir, and the snow 
drifted in tiny showers from the pine 
boughs that formed a fringe on the edge 
of the little creek at the foot of the 
ridge. But my ears were not strained 
for the sounds of the small life of the 
woods: I was listening intently for the 
resonant bellow of old Lead, and very 
soon I heard it. Far over the swamp, 
past the great ridge on the other side, 
came the faint echo of the hound’s cry. 
After a time, I could hardly hear it, and 
soon it died away entirely. The buck 
was circling close to the great hardwood 
slashing, over a mile to the west. Pretty 
soon I heard the hound again. This 
time the cries came closer and closer. 

Bang! bang! bang! sounded the old 
.40-60 of the guide, and I knew that he 
had headed the deer. But still the 
hound bellowed. It seemed as though 
the very hills shook with the ringing 
thunderings of Lead. I cocked the rifle 
and held it in readiness in the hollow of 
my left arm. The brush cracked in the 
swamp below me, a blue-jay screeched 
wildly, and a squirrel scooted up a tree 
in unusual haste. Then the buck leaped 
into the open, 20 rods above. His wide- 
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branching horns were flat against the 
back of his shaggy neck and his head 
was thrown well forward. The dew 
drops of silver, from the melting snow, 
shone brightly on his flanks. The rifle 
sprang to my shoulder and spoke sharp - 
and short, but the big deer never 
flinched. Again the rifle cracked; the 
buck plunged violently, his flag fell, but 
he recovered and leaped forward with 
seemingly renewed energy. Once more 
I shot, as he entered the pine thicket on 
the top of the ridge, and a bunch of 
white hair scattered on the snow at the 
timber’s edge. A moment more, and 
Lead reached the blood. Through the 
thicket he went and even over the next 
hill. Then his howls changed to growls, 
and the growls in a short time also 
ceased. Over the hill I ran. At its 
base, near the alders at the edge of the 
creek, was a little bunch of hemlock. 
Into it the tracks led. I entered slowly, 
every nerve strained and my rifle 
cocked. But my precautions were use- 
less, for before me lay the Monarch of 
Rocky Ridge—dead. I leaned on my 
rifle, and looked long and lovingly on 
the great deer. Many days had I hunt- 
ed him, and many times had I shot in 
vain, as I caught a glimpse of white 
leaping a distant windfall. The buck 
was game and honest. He had given 
me some real sport, and I felt slightly 
sorry that it was ended. He had taught 
me so much of the woods, and of Na- 
ture and wild life, that he seemed as an 
old friend, now that he was killed. The 
arrival of Bill and Jack, and their ex- 
pressions of wonder and admiration, 
changed sorrow into joy and, perhaps, 
vanity. I forgot the Past and the part 
which belonged to the buck and which 
he deserved credit for. Now that he 
was conquered, I failed to remember 
that he had triumphed many times over 
me, and that I was the better for it. 
Mosinee, Wis. NeEtson D. Roserts. 





For 15 subscriptions we will send you 
a 4x5 Poco No. 3 camera, value $13.50; 
made by the Rochester Optical Co. 
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SIXTH PAPER. 


Year by year the American becomes 
more and more fond of outdoor sports 
and recreation. Of all outdoor sports 
and pastimes, perhaps none is more 
fascinating or gives more lasting pleas- 
ure than Photography. The day of the 
idle button presser is past. The ama- 
teurs year by year are becoming more 
expert. Photography to them is not an 
experiment; but by careful study they 
now expect to return from the camp, 
the field or lake with artistic pictures 
which will long bring to mind many a 
pleasant outing. Now, it is the purpose 
of this paper to help to attain the view 
point, which will make a really pretty 
picture from the commonplace things 
that surround us. Masterpieces of art 
are by no means the work of chance. 
Thought and study must be put into 
the picture. Study the paintings of 
some of the great masters. This will 
give you ideas. The paintings of such 
artists as Carot, La Rolle, Millet and 
Landseer will be found especially help- 
ful. The most of these pictures are 
made up of commonplace things. 

Don’t crowd too much into your pic- 
ture. Avoid anything on the edges of 
the plate which detracts from the central 


interest of the picture. For instance, 
if you are making a study of a dog, 
don’t have a chair or a piece of a build- 
ing or anything show on the plate which 
has no good reason for being there. 
Remember that a view will not look ex- 
actly in a print as it does to the eye. 
Photography as a rule overdoes the de- 
tails. And the shadows appear much 
heavier than they do to the eye. Much 
depends on the view point. Sometimes 
moving the camera to the side for a few 
feet, or nearer or further away, will 
greatly improve the view. Some things 
make up much better in an upright view 
than in a horizontal one. The size of 
the plate must also be considered. The 
trouble with many amateurs is, they in- 
clude too much. A little bit of a thing 
will make a most desirable print. For 
example, a rock, a tree, a length of fence, 
a figure at a gate. All of these, which 
we might call part pictures, will fascinate 
and please the eye more than a whole 
square mile of view with detail everlast- 
ing. For instance, one of the most suc- 
cessful plates that the writer ever made, 
from an artistic standpoint, included 
only an old oak tree with a few lengths 
of old rail fence and a little bit of road 
winding up to it. By turning the camera 
on the tripod, you can see just what 
appears best. Leave out anything which 
































PHOTOGRAPHY. 


does not harmonize. This can some- 
times be done by looking at the view 
from another direction. 

Take plenty of time to arrange your 
view before exposing. It will repay you 
in the end. Figures are rather difficult 
to introduce into a landscape, and, if 
combined with it, should be posed with 
considerable care. They should not be 
very near, and should appear to have 
some good reason for being just where 
they are placed. They should, of course, 
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film, between the negative and paper, 
will also produce this effect to some ex- 
tent. In taking distant views, it is well 
to include something in the foreground, 
as this will show the distance better to 
the eye. Remember that the photo- 
graph will carry with it much of the at- 
mospheric effect of the time taken. If 


a cold, bleak day, this will be readily 


seen in the print. It is impossible in 
winter to get the same results that you 
can get on a fine summer afternoon, for 











A MANITOBA SNAP-SHOT. 


Amateur photo by Mrs W N. Haut, Portage la Prairie, Mauitoba. 





not be looking at the camera. Children 
will assume quite naturally the right 
position, if you can get them to forget 
all about the camera. Sometimes a 
pleasant effect, resembling the work of 
the old Dutch artists, can be had by 
throwing the lens just a little out of 
focus. This will give a soft, fuzzy effect, 
if you use small stops. This is thought 
by some to be quite artistic. Also 
printing through a clear, transparent 


the simple reason that all the bleakness 
is there plainly apparent. In the last 
place, the mount has much to do in en- 
hancing or detracting from the beauty 
of aprint. You will see that the same 
kind of a print, from the same negative, 
looks much better on a certain mount. 
A tea or Queen’s grey card seems to 
harmonize well with either a glossy or 
black-and-white print; while a Scotch 
grey or carbon black is best for black- 
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and-white prints. The sage greens are 
more suitable for the Aristo platino 
toned to a green tint. The prints may 
be covered with glass and bound with 
the passe-partout binding, which an- 
swers very well for a frame and which 
protects the print from dust. 
E. T. CALDWELL. 


TWO CAPITAL PHOTOS. 





“T have long been a reader of Sports 
AFIELD,” writes Mrs. Hall of Portage la 
Prairie, Manitoba; “and, being especial- 
ly interested in your Photography De- 
partment, I now send you a few of mine 
—though with some trepidation, as I 
don’t think they are first-class.”” While 
one must never contradict a lady, in this 
case Sports AFIELD makes bold to do 
so. Mrs. Hall’s views and grouping are 
excellent and more contributions from 
her camera are invited. The picture of 
the boy and the calf tells its own story; 
and ’tis sure a pleasure for us to intro- 
duce to the Sports Afield Family Gover- 
nor Acton’s interesting children, taken 
as they were driving in from the famous 
Experimental Farm of the Province, 
near Brandon. 


in 





A GOOD FIXING FORMULA: 


Always be sure to wash your prints 
carefully before attempting to fix. In 
the above formula the ammonia checks 
the possibility of an acid re-action, aid 
prevents blisters on the prints. Keep 
the bath well in motion and see that the 
prints do not stick together. It will 
usually take about 10 minutes in sum- 
mer to fix properly, and 15 minutes in 
winter. 


ae 


HINTS TO AMATEURS. 





ALL printing papers work best when 
fresh; keep them from the air as much 
as possible. Store paper in cool, dry 
place. 





AFIELD. 


Prats should always be packed face 
to face; never use newspaper for wrap- 
ping them, as the ink will show on the 
plate. 


* 
* 


* 

Wue_RE the bellows of a camera has 
become old or leaks light from any 
cause, the leaks may be repaired with 


. gossamer cloth, glued over the leaks. 


. 
é * 

W3eErE glossy prints frill a little, 
alum in the first wash water or in the 
fixing solution will toughen the films 
and cause them to mount better. 

* ” * 

A mount is now made with a recess 
back, like an album, into which un- 
mounted prints can be slipped, looking 
as if mounted. These can also be 
changed at will. 

2 * * 

AN amateur enquires the difference 
between solutions used in developing 
films and those used for plates. There 
is no difference. The same developer 
may be used for both. 

* 
* * 

You can make stereoscopic views with 
your camera by making two prints of 
about 314 inches square and mounting 
side by side. It is well to look through 
the stereoscope when mounting them, 
so as to correctly centre them. 

* r * 

To MAKE a window transparency. In 
the dark room, by the ruby light, place 
the negative in the frame; then take an 
unexposed plate and place in the frame, 
film side in. Remove the red glass 
from the lantern and expose the frame 
for about 10 seconds to the white light 
of the lantern—the time of exposure, 
of course, depending on the density of 
the negative. Then replace the ruby 
glass and develope and fix. This gives 
a positive print on the glass. Negatives 
may also be copied in this way where a 
duplicate one is wanted—making first 
the positive, and then making a negative 
from the positive in the same manner. 
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A RUBBER tray that has become 
cracked or broken may be repaired by 
covering the break with strong paper, 
glued on, and then giving the paper a 
coat or two of paint or good varnish and 
allowing it to dry. A broken tray can 
in this way be made to do good service. 


x + 
Dust will often gather on the little 
light flap where the slide enters the plate 


holder. Sometimes you can hear it 
grind against the slide. To remove, 
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pumice stone, but common salt will an- 
swer the same purpose. It is always 
best, however, to have your negatives 
coated with negative varnish, so that a 
chance drop of water will not injure 


them. 


* 
* * 


For a cleaning solution for lantern 
slides, make up a stock solution of equal 
parts of saturated solution of alum and 
citric acid. “To 4 ounces of this mix- 
ture, add 1 drachm of hydrochloric acid. 








TAKEN ON THE FARM. 
Amateur photo by Mrs. W. N. HAtt, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. 





push one corner of the slide just 
through the flap, and move rapidly back 
and forth, blowing through the opening 
all the time. We also find the easiest 
way to get dust out of plate holders, 
and off slide, is to blow it off; occasion- 
ally wiping with a piece of damp 
chamois, or cloth free from lint. 


* 
* * 


A coop way to clean the backs ot 
negatives when they are spotted and 
dirty is to moisten a piece of sponge or 
soft cloth and dip it into powdered 


Place the plate in a tray in this solution 
for a minute; then wash in clear water. 
+ ” = 

Many of our friends wait until some 
one from this office calls on them before 
sending in their best views. It is impos- 
sible for us to be everywhere, and read- 
ers of this department will confer a great 
favor by mailing us, of their own accord, 
their most interesting photos. 





Tuomas R. PatrTiILio, the veteran 
Nova Scotian sportsman, was a welcome 
guest at this office last week. 








The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the hwman being as his yp 
ural desire to be useful to him. 





and foll 


him as his friend; the only one that ggems to possess a nat- 








MAN’S BEST FRIEND. 





In no age but the present one has so 
much attention been given to the animal 
kingdom. Not only are animals studied 
by scientists and certain specialists, but 
they are talked of, lectured and written 
about; for some of them hospitals and 
societies are founded as aids and protec- 
tion, while whole fortunes are left in 
trust for them; but, best of all, the ris- 
ing generation is taught, both at home 
and in school, to be as kind to the brute 
as to man. Few persons will any longer 
stand silently by while a horse is being 
unmercifully lashed or a dog beaten un- 
til he is half stupefied. May not, in 
time, a result be looked for through this 
changed attitude of the higher being to- 
wards the lower? Who can doubt that 
as the brutal instinct of cruelty dies 
away in man, a reciprocity approaching 
human kindness will arise in the higher 
animals? 

The dog, now universally acknowl- 
edged to be man’s best friend, should 
meet with a just appreciation. Why 
has not the intense earnestness and sin- 
cerity of this lover of mankind been 
even more fully recognized? Is it nota 
little strange that the dog does not dis- 
play towards his own species anything 
like the extravagant affection he lavishes 


on man? He will leave every other 
thing he holds dear to follow his*mas- 
ter. What is the explanation? Is man 
as a god to the dog? and is his master’s 
kindness the Heaven of the poor brute? 

The good and bad qualities of hu- 
manity are not verities to this humble 
friend; he will show the same attach- 
ment towards the most vile human be- 
ing, if the individual happens to be his 
master, that he would towards the no- 
blest, while no cruelty can cause this 
lesser nature to desert the higher. God 
pity the heart that cannot respond to 
such faithfulness! 

Much remains to be done, though, 
before the dog, with his expectant, kind- 
ly eyes and friendly, wagging tail, will 
be not only tolerated but wanted in ev- 
ery household. Methods of preventing 
canine diseases will have to be more 
thoroughly studied, and means for en- 
tire cleanliness provided, while reason- 
able space and comfortable surroundings 
must be assured our dumb friend, if he 
is to still further develope his fitness for 
companionship with his dearly belovéd 
master. That he will share in the gen- 
eral progress of mankind may be con- 
sidered as certain as that mind is more 
powerful than matter and kindness than 
force. For all we know the time may 
come when this singular fascination that 
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OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


the human element possesses for the 
dog will open to man a line of investi- 
gation, prompted by sympathy and re- 
warded by a knowledge of animal con- 
ditions now undreamed of by our most 
profound thinkers. M. ZIEBER. 





ONE DOG'S DAY. 





Mr. and Mrs. Cuproe in their home 
and surroundings were an every-day oc- 
currence in our Western country. That 
is to say, they were plain, every-day 
people, living in an every-day kind of 
house, with every day bringing its usual 
routine of work. There was nothing 
exceptional about their manner of living 
or their farm, or the things on the farm 
—excepting the dog. 

There was no romance connected with 
“Cap’s” coming to live on the Cuproe 
farm. He arrived, a mischievous, non- 
descript puppy, in the wagon with Mr. 
Cuproe one day, on his return from Carl 
Wagen’s place, over on the Town Line, 
where he had been to look up. some 
stray cattle. Cap came as a sort of 
chance, and he was left to take his 
chance with other things, until—well, 
until it chanced to be his day, which, if 
the old saying is true, comes to every 
dog. He took his chances with the 
chickens about what he got to eat. He 
took his chances about getting to town 
when the wagon went. Sometimes, by 
a trick he had of following a long dis- 
tance in the rear for a greater part of 
the way, he was successful, and a happy 
day was the result. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a convenient crossroad gave op- 
portunity for a flank movement—bring- 
ing disaster to the well-laid plans of 
Cap; making him exceedingly sorry for 
sometime after that he had taken the 
chances. So far as breeding is con- 
cerned, Cap has none. A person con- 
versant with the different generated 
strains of the canine race, if asked as to 
the kind of dog, would undoubtedly 
pronounce him—vwell, principally dog. 
On the whole, however, Cap’s chances 
were fairly good: the chickens were not 
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too greedy, and there were gophers and 
birds to chase and cows to be brought 
up at milking time, if there was not a 
trip to town every day. So Cap grew. 

The days of lost mitts, partly devoured 
harness straps and holes in the front 
flower bed passed away, and days of 
matured thought and long snoozes in 
the warm sunlight took their place. 
But, what was better for Cap, there came 
a day when Mrs. Cuproe, standing on 
the back porch talking to her husband, 
said: ‘Joshua, do you know, I am get- 
ting to kinder like that dog.” Things 
were smoother for Cap after that. 

So time went on with Cap, as it does 
with most of us humans, and he became 
a dog. Fully matured, as you can see 
him to-day—but just dog. 

Mrs. Cuproe was not sick; had never 
been more than “ailin’ a little,” as Mr. 
Cuproe termed it, or at times, as she 
said, “kinder used up with a bad cold” 
So, one day—after hurrying up-stairs 
for something she had left behind—she 
was not startled at the fact that she and 
Joshua had driven a full mile before she 
could rightly breathe again ; but thought, 
as she afterwards said to Mrs. Meadows, 
“It was just my bein’ excited like, 
knowin’ that Joshua was waitin’ for me 
outside — but such a queer feelin’!” 
And one day, the calf getting into the 
front door-yard, her breath came short 
and quick for a long time after she had 
driven it out, and the queer feeling was 
there again, and lasted longer. She was 
quite well, however, and only Mrs. 
Meadows knew that she came “pretty 
nigh faintin’” on two or three occasions 
afterwards. 

She was quite well, as I say, and Mr. 
Cuproe went to the fields, where he was 
breaking up a new piece of ground, and 
left his wife at the house alone. Alone, 
only for Cap. The gophers and the 
birds were about the fields as usual, but 
Cap did not go—at least, not with the 
team. Mr. Cuproe had been some time 
engaged with his work, when, chancing 
to look up, he saw Cap coming across 
the prairie and coming fast. He made 
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no halt, but swerved occasionally to 
right or left— avoiding the rough 
ground and keeping to the better foot- 
ing. No frolic race was this No joy- 
ful skip or bark announced his arrival. 
All was deadly earnest. Approaching 
his master, he looked in his face, whined, 
and, turning quickly, went a short dis- 
tance in the direction of the house, 
where he sat down, whining coaxingly. 
Mr. Cuproe, though conscious of the 
dog’s presence, was anxious to continue 
his work, and, completing some adjust- 
ment to the plough, was climbing into 
the seat again, when Cap bounded for- 
ward, and, seizing him by the clothing, 
pulled him back. Looking up into his 
master’s astonished face, he whined pite- 
ously and again turned toward the 
house. The extraordinary actions of 
the dog at last convinced Mr. Cuproe 
that there was something wrong and 
that he was wanted. Fastening the 
team, Mr. Cuproe started—Cap leading 
the way, apparently delighted with being 
at last understood. A short distance 
ahead, Cap frequently looked back as 
they advanced, to see that he was being 
followed, and urged his master to greater 
speed by continually whining—express- 
ing his anxiety to get on as best he 
could. Thus they proceeded, till nearly 
reaching their destination, when, Cap’s 
eagerness becoming uncontrollable, he 
rushed forward — reaching the house 
some moments in advance. On Mr. 
Cuproe coming up, he found Cap sitting 
in the front yard by the dead body of 
Mrs. Cuproe, whose unconscious form 
he was gently trying to revive by licking 
the limp and lifeless hands. 

This was Cap’s day, and there is noth- 
ing further to add than that in some ways 
Cap’s chances have improved. He asks 
no reward—though delighted when a 
kind word or pat comes in his direction; 
content with the privilege of remaining 
the dog friend of his master and show- 
ing his sympathy and faithfulness in his 
own particular canine way. 

Winona, Minnesota. 


A. G. O. C. 


AFIELD. 


Entries for the big Philadelphia dog 
show close Nov. 10 James Mortimer 
is superintendent, and the dogs will be 
benched upon the new benches made for 
the association last season. The list of 
judges has not been completed as yet, 
but will include C. W. Rodman, Jr., for 
Irish terriers; H. K. Bloodgood for 
poodles, and F. Freeman-Lloyd for a 
number of breeds. Mr. Lloyd is com- 
ing from Australia especially to judge 
at this show. The club’s directors have 
decided upon the same prizes as last 
year—namely, $15, $10, $5 and medal 
in all regular puppy, novice and open 
classes, with appropriate special prizes. 

Ba I PE A 


THERE are any number of enthusias- 
tic sportsmen in Texas; but, when it 
comes to giving a well managed field 
trial club the sinews of war, they do not 
respond with becoming alacrity. Pres- 
ident Bogen of the Texas Field Trial 
Club voices the foregoing complaint, 
adding that if the Lone Star breeders 
could only be roused to action, a very 
interesting series of trials could be run 
—large areas in Texas being the finest 
sort of a “bird dog”’ country. 
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THE popularity of that merry little 
worker, the beagle, was never greater 
than at present—the breed seeming to 
be an easy winner at gaining the affec- 
tion of all sorts of people. Down in 
old Kentucky the Blue Grass Beagle 
Club is about to hold a series of cham- 
pionship races, open to the world, with 
an added prize of $100 for the best all- 
round specimen of the breed. Then, 
we learn from secretary Stevenson that 
the coming trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America—to be held on Long 
Island, commencing Nov. 3—are to be 
the greatest events of the kind ever run 
on this side the Atlantic. The field trial 
grounds are ideal; there are plenty of 
rabbits, and the grounds are so located 
that those who attend will have little 
difficulty in seeing the work done by the 
dogs. Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 


Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
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Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Louisi- 
ana,Ohio, Illinois, lowa, and possibly Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, are to be represent- 
ed at these trials, and we miss our guess 
if they do not prove the greatest gather- 
ing of beagles ever held in this country. 


at 





In England sheepdog trials seem to 
be every year gaining in popularity. The 
most famous working dogs are brought 
into competition with each other at these 
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Our snap-shot shows Friend W. S. 
Lycan of Crookston, Minn., and a litter 
of typical English setter puppies (by 
Whales, A.K.C.S. B. 66,830 ex Jack’s 
Gyp, 2,638). 


F. T. O’RorKE—a prominent lover of 
that curly-coated, top-knotted and in- 
domitable retriever, the Irish water 
spaniel—has lately taken a hand at re- 
establishing the special club devoted 








APPLICANTS FOR 


FIELD HONORS. 





meets and the contest for supremacy in- 
volves many difficult obstacles — the 
wildest sheep that can be obtained being 
brought into use. All of which sug- 
gests the thought, Why not institute 
trials for the showing of canine fore- 
thought and intelligence in this country 
—particularly in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, where large areas are given over 
to sheep grazing? . 


to the interests of this breed in Great 
Britain, and we should not -be surprised 
to see the “wild Irishman” coming into 
greater favor than ever with our own 
sportsmen and our cousins north of the 
Line. The Irish water spaniel needs 
only to be better known to insure him 
an army of adherents in this country 
—especially in the Northwestern States 
and Canadian Provinces. 
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EDITORIAL. 





NOVEMBER DAYS AFIELD. 





THE pure, crisp air of a glorious au- 
tumn morning is a healthful tonic for 
bodily and spiritual ills. One notes the 
rosy hues of the brightening east, and 
marvels at the efforts of the flaming 
hillsides to outrival the deep coloring 
and delicate tints of the morning sky. 
Hoar frost covers the earth, and as the 
sun peeps above the horizon, bewilder- 
ing millions of frozen particles glint and 
twinkle in ever-changing coloring—only 
to vanish as the sun climbs higher. A 
walk through stunted growth, brambly 
patches and stubble fields discloses the 
fact that the feathered tribes are flock- 
ing for their long journey south, A 
brown rural roadway, lined with sere 
grasses, faded golden rod and other fall 
flowers, leads down a hill. At the bot- 
tom, statue-like and unconscious of his 
wild, natural grace, stands a large red 
fox. His head is turned from us. A 
slight noise, and—like a shadow cross- 
ing the sun—he is gone. Now and then 
a grouse springs away on thundering 
wing; and right near the edge of a 
stubble field, where the brown shocks 
stand like sentinels, a covey of more 
than 20 quail whirr through the autumn 
sunlight. Down in the tangled swamps, 
rabbits scurry from the path, while in 
the dry bottoms and on the side-hill 
woodcock bore for sustenance in the 
mould. In the tops of bright-foliaged 
trees squirrels and blue-jays chatter and 
scold as we pass by. Thus, as we go 
on our way from one interesting place 
to another, the wonders and bounties of 
Nature are ever apparent, and her ser- 
mons are spread broadcast on every 
hand. But the day passes and night 
comes on apace, and as the golden lus- 
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tre of day succumbs to the silvery light 
of the harvest moon, one feels a bit 
wiser for his day afield. It is ever thus 
in the Church of Nature —the won- 
drously beautiful temple of the free 
outdoors. 


GAME PROTECTION IN MISSOURI. 


The Audubon Society of Missouri 
has recently prepared an excellent bill 
for the protection of birds, game and 
fish, the main points of which are as 
follows: 


1. Prohibits the killing, capture, possession or sale— 
dead or alive—of wild birds, except game birds and a 
few noxious species. 

2. Prohibits the willful destrugtion of birds’ nests and 
the collecting of birds’s eggs. 

3. Probibits the sale of all dead game at all seasons 
of the year—for a certain period. ‘‘ There is no agen- 
cy,” to quote the phrasing of the bill, ‘so well calcu- 
lated to protect wild bird and animal life as to prohibit 
its sale. The high price game commands in the markets 
is a great incentive to its slaughter and this is the most 
potent factor, working to its ultimate extinction. Ex- 
perience has taught that this object is broad gauged, 
and purely in the interest of the masses, and in direct 
line with the unerring laws of Nature—re-production.”’ 

4. Prohibits the shipment of game outside the State. 

5. Repeals what is known as the “county act.” No 
person should be denied the privilege of returning with 
the trophies of his chase, to enjoy same with his family 
at home. 

6. Open season for quail, turkey, prairie-chicken, 
pheasant and deer from Nov. 1 to Dec. 31. Woodcock, 
plover and snipe, Sept. 1 to Dec. 31. Ducks and geese, 
Oct. 1 to March 1; squirrel from Aug. 1 to Dec. 31. 

7. Prohibits the killing of any deer under 1 year of 
age; also prohibits the killing of does at all times. 

8. Prohibits the hounding of deer for 5 years. 

9. Restricts the number of game birds that may be 
killed in 1 day by 1 person to 25 birds of any species; no 
person to have in possession more than 50 game birds at 
any one time. 

10. Prohibits the catching of game fish during the 
spawning season, 

11. Provides for fish chutes or “ladders’’ for the free 
passage of fish across any and all dams. 

12. Prohibits the catching of fish, except with hook 
and line, and limits the size of all game and food fish so 
taken. 

13. Prohibits the using of a gun for hunting without 
a license, 


We heartily approve of this bill and 
sincerely hope it may become a law; 
but, if we had a voice in the matter, we 
would offer one or two amendments— 
for example: make the open season for 
squirrel from Sept. 1 to Feb. 1. Prohibit 
the killing of deer—old and young, 
both sexes—entirely for a period of 5 
years; and, as to hounding deer, we 
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would certainly prohibit that for all time, 
so far as Missouri is concerned. The 
deer are so very, very few in any part 
of that State that a glimpse of one is 
not even to be expected on an ordinary 
hunt. 

We notice that no provision has been 
made for rabbits. Br'er Rabbit offers 
excellent sport and is a good table dish. 
We think they are fully as deserving of 
protection as the squirrels. 

We are not altogether in favor of a 
gun license; however, if the rest are 
“willin’,”’ why, let it go. 

The bill as a whole is good, very 
good, and the Audubon Society has our 
best wishes and support. If the bill is 
passed, we hope it will not meet the fate 
of its predecessors. The non-enforce- 
ment of game laws in Missouri has ex- 
isted for so longa time that, should 
State and county officers be asked to 
enforce the Audubon bill, they would 
doubtless regard the request as a piece 
of rank impertinence. It is one thing 
to enact a game law, but quite another 
thing to enforce it—in Missouri. 





SPORT IN DIXIE LAND. 





We wish to thank Passenger Agent 
McCullough of the Southern Railway 
for a copy of “Hunting and Fishing in 
the South”—a handsomely arranged 
and instructive book of some 70 pages, 
descriptive of much of the best sport 
with gun or rod to be found anywhere 
on this continent. The little work has 
been carefully compiled and the illustra- 
tions are both artistic and sportsmanlike 
and a great credit to the printers—the 
Frank Presbrey Press of New York. In 
addition to its general good reading, it 
contains tabulated statistics as to hotels, 
teams, guides, the game laws of. each 
section, names of local sportsmen, etc. 
“Hunting and Fishing in the South” is 
worthy a place on every sportsman’s 
reading table and copies may be secured 
by sending your request, with mention 
of Sports AFIELD, to J. S. McCullough, 
225 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIls. 
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(See Front Cover Illustration). 

For the characteristic photo on our 
front cover page we are indebted to 
Charles H. Stokes of Mohawk, Lake 
County, Fla., whose home ranch is lo- 
cated in one of the best hunting sections 
of central Florida. In the vicinity of 
Mr. Stokes’ place is a vast swamp, filled 
with islands (or, as they are locally 
called, “‘pockets’’), varying in extent 
from two to several thousand acres each 
and covered with a variety of timber, 
shrub and vine growth—making an al- 
most ideal natural game preserve. As 
many folks are wont to “shy” at the 
word swamp, it may be well to say that 
there are no bogs, stagnant water nor 
miasma; instead, extending between all 
the islands, is pure, shallow water, mov- 
ing imperceptibly over a hard sand bot- 
tom. This water may be drank with 
impunity and in most places is shallow 
enough to admit of wading from island 
to island. Quail, ducks, sandhill cranes 
and squirrels are very abundant; while, 
by going a little distance into the depths 
of the swamp, good wild turkey and 
deer shooting is to be had, with now 
and then a bear or wild cat. For a 
number of seasons past, Mr. Stokes has 
acted the role of host to various small 
parties of Northern sportsmen—among 
the number being Bro. Walter N. Pike 
of Floral Park, N. Y., who, in a personal 
letter to the editor, writes as follows: 

“Should any members of the Sports 
Afield Family contemplate visiting 
Florida the coming winter, let me say 
that they cannot do better than to seek 
the hospitality of Charlie Stokes and 
his estimable wife. And further let me 
say that his charges are extremely low, 
considering what he gives his guests in 
return. The prospects for game in 
Florida this winter are unusually good. 
The summer rainy season was both 
lighter and later than common in setting 
in; so that there was no drowning out 
of young quail or turkeys in the nest or 
after leaving it. Reports from all over 
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the State indicate that quail will be more 
plentiful than for several seasons, while 
from the swamps comes word that the 
flocks of young ‘turks’ are unusually 
large and numerous. Then, too, the lack 
of high water in the swamp will make 
the hunting there much easier and more 
surely successful. 

“To reach Mohawk the most speedily 
and comfortably from any point in the 
West, take passage for Jacksonville via 
the Southern Railway. This road now 
runs its own trains directly into Jack- 
sonville, and for its Western service 
operates the ‘Florida Limited’ via 
Chattanooga and Atlanta, with Pullman 
sleepers between Cincinnati and Jack- 
sonville, and the ‘Chicago and Florida 
Special’ via Asheville, N. C., through 
the far-famed Land of the Sky, amid 
the grandest scenery to be found east 
of the Rocky Mountains. At Jackson- 
ville change to the Seaboard Air Line 
for Tavares, Fla., and at the latter place 
change to the Tavares and Gulf Railway 
for Mohawk. On the latter road genial 
Conductor John Abberger will regale 
you with accounts of hunting experi- 
ences and episodes in which he has par- 
ticipated, until by the time he deposits 
you at Charlie’s gate your sporting blood 
will be at fever heat and you can hardly 
wait to get into your hunting togs be- 
fore faring forth with dog and gun to 
have a try at the quail on the surround- 
ing hills.”’ 





MISSOURI FISH PROPAGATION. 





The U. S. Fish Commission recently 
sent out from St. Louis over the Iron 
Mountain Route a carload of 10,000 
rainbow trout, to be planted in certain 
streams along and adjacent to lines of 
that railway system. Upon the return 
of the party to St. Louis, the superin- 
tendent in charge made the following 
report to General Passenger Agent 
Townsend: 

“Our car went through to Annapolis, 
Mo. Stopping at Big River bridge 
(just north of Irondale), 2,500 trout 
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were planted. We next stopped at 
Bismark, where a messenger and 2,500 
fish were set out and carried on to the 
St. Francis River bridge (between Bis- 
mark and Loughborough) by a Cotton 
Belt train. At Annapolis our car was 
cut off train and 500 fish planted in 
creek just northeast of town—2,000 
more being carried overland 7 miles up 
in the mountains and planted in the 
headwaters of one of the tributaries of 
Black River. Saturday morning our 
car was moved back to Bismark, and a 
messenger with 2,500 fish started south 
for Naylor and Doniphan—planting 500 
at the former point in Big Black River 
and 1,900 in Current River at Doniphan. 
Remaining 100 fish were given to Mr. 
Adams, a merchant of Oakdale, who 
planted them in an affluent of Black 
River, running through his farm just 
outside of town.” 


-— 


THE POETRY OF NATURE. 








The element of motion is a great fac- 
tor in the creation of poetry. It is em- 
bodied in the very idea of rhyme and 
rhythm. The Pegasus is often the un- 
dulating waves of the sea, the rippling 
of a brooklet over demurring stones, 
the droning of zephyrs, or the awe-in- 
spiring crash of the storm. Rising to 
the animate, the movements of animals 
of swiftness and grace have ever thrilled 
the imaginative mind to the production 
of fine phrases. The horses of Achilles 
moved the enthusiam of Homer. To 
the gentle naturalist, Gilbert White, the 
tantivity of the pigeons was a source of 
delight. The true sportsman, who is 
ever a poet, takes interest and delight in 
the evolutions and manceuvres of the 
game hunted. From the sudden dart 
of the agile pickerel to the unending 
gyrations of the eagle, there is a subtle 
and keen pleasure derived. The wav- 
ering of the blackbirds’ flight, the mys- 
tical wheeling of the plaintive plover, 
the directness of the lumbering crow, 
the falling grace of the screeching kite, 
the stone-like plunge of the ravenous 
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kingfisher, always give joy to the lov- 
ers of Nature. 

The movements of that great game 
bird, the duck, are a gratifying sight to 
the sportsman sitting in his blind. Its 
forte is swimming, its foible walking; 
but what evolution in the feathered 
world can inspire more admiration than 
its flight? With long necks stretched 
forth like racehorses at the finish and 
wings whistling like sickled chariots in 
battle, they move with the determination 
of fate and the unhesitating accuracy of 
a planet. Now a pond where the wild 
rice waves attracts them: mark the or- 
der, regularity and discipline of that 
sudden, graceful descent. For some un- 
explainable reason they rise aloft with 
renewed impetus and circle round and 
round, as if to make a more complete 
survey, when they fall again and splash 
into the wave like the launching of so 
many yachts, or, dissatisfied, they de- 
part, and, fading to mere specks on the 
horizon, are lost to the strained eye. 
The poetical version of this flight is 
beautifully given by the immortal Bry- 
ant: 


Whither, midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 

Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


All day thy wings have fanned, 

At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere; 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


Thou’rt gone! The abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 

Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart: 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


Francis J. MAuRIN. 





THE editor—just in from a long tour 
through the territory adjacent to the 
Northern Pacific Railway—desires, by 
this token, to record his grateful appre- 
ciation of the many courtesies shown 
himself and wife by the magazine’s 
many friends in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and Montana. Believe us, 


“Your pains are registered 
Where, every day, we turn the leaf to read them,”’ 
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A BRACE OF GOOD ONES. 


J. H. McNicol of East Grand Forks, 
Minn., sends us this winsome basketful 
of setter beauty—the youngsters being 
his Mack’s Duke and Prince Mack (by 
the field-trial winner McKinley ex Wild- 
er’s Flossie). “They are the most 























FUTURE FIELD CHAMPIONS. 


Photo by Miss Sapa PurceLt, East Grand Forks, Minnesota. 





promising puppies I have ever seen,” 
writes Mr. McNicol, ‘‘and already there 
isn’t a tame chicken in our neighbor- 
hood that they haven’t located.”’ 

THE annual meet of the Minnesota- 
North Dakota Field Trials Association, 
held near Iroquois, S. D., attracted a 
representative gathering of sportsmen. 
The winners in the All Age Stake were: 
Rodfield’s Pride, 1st; McKinley, 2d; 
Annie Oakley, 3d; Rip Tick, 4th; Rip- 
stone Jingo, 5th. The meet was a great 
success, the grounds being the best we 
have ever seen for this purpose and 
chickens very plentiful. 
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NO LIVE BIRD G. A. H. FOR 1903. 





A special meeting of the Inter-state 
Association was held Oct. 7 at the Laflin 
& Rand Powder Co.’s offices, New York. 
Present: President J. A. H. Dressel, rep- 
resenting the U. M.C. Co.; the Hazard 
Powder Co., represented by John L. 
Lequin; E. I. DuPont de Nemours & 
Co., represented by E. S. Lentilhon; 
Laflin & Rand Powder Co., represented 
by A. W. Higgins; the Peters Cartridge 
Co., by T. H. Keller; E. C. and Schultze 
Gunpowder Co., by Edw. Banks. Le 
Roy Shot and Lead Works, Remington 
Arms Co. and the Markle Lead Works 
represented by proxy. Tatham & 
Brothers were unable to attend the 
meeting, but telephoned their wishes in 
regard to the Grand American Handi- 
cap at pigeons in 1903. The W.R.A. 
Co., Parker Bros., Marlin Fire Arms 
Co. and Hunter Arms Co. were not rep- 
resented, but a telegram from Mr. Irby 
Bennett and letters from Parker Bros. 
and the Hunter Arms Co. in regard to 
their views on the subject matter of the 
meeting were read by the secretary. 
The business before the meeting was as 


to whether a Grand American Handicap 
at Pigeons should be held during the 
year 1903. It was the unanimous senti- 
ment of the meeting that it would be 
advisable not to give a Grand American 
Handicap at Pigeons in 1903. The 
schedule of target tournaments for the 
coming season will be considered at the 
annual meeting of the Association, 
which will be held on December 11. 
New York City. Epw.Banxs,Sec’y. 





A LIVE NEBRASKA CLUB. 





I was recently in attendance at a very 
lively shoot given by the Cedar Bluffs 
(Neb.) Gun Club Cedar Bluffs has an 
enthusiastic club of about 30 active 
members and several of the best ama- 
teur shooters of the State are usually 
present at the regular monthly shoots. 
Today, owing to bad weather, a very 
small crowd turned out. A high wind, 
blowing directly in the shooters’ faces, 
made most of the scores lower than 
they otherwise would have been. Much 
interest was manifested in the rivalry be- 
tween Lee of Marshall, Mich..(a former 
resident of this locality), and A. Oleson 
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of Cedar Bluffs and Mattison of Fre- 
mont, Neb.—Lee pulling out with a 
straight score in the 2d event, on which 
several side bets were laid. 

Omaha, Nebr. F. E. Wooten. 





IN DEFENCE OF THE SHOTGUN. 





I have just read in the October 
Sports AFIELD the very interesting ar- 
ticle by Dr. A. H. Sawins, entitled 
“Game Protection and the Rifle.” The 
desire he manifests to preserve our small 
game is to be highly commended, but 
the means proposed are certainly novel, 
to say the least. In our home is a little 
chub of a fellow, who, watching me 
clean and oil my gun after an after- 
noon’s tiresome tramp through many 
stubble fields, looks up into my face 
with his large, honest eyes and plead- 
ingly insists: ‘Papa, when are you go- 
ing to buy me a gun and take me out 
hunting with you?” Now, I want him, 
and likewise the unborn boys of the fu- 
ture, to hear the music of Bob White; 
I want him to fully enjoy the thrilling 
pleasure of the stubble field, shooting 
prairie-chickens, or rather at first shoot- 
ing a¢ them as they get up from under 
his feet and make so much noise and 
look so large that he thinks he can’t 
miss them, but does miss them, but 
keeps on trying day after day and sea- 
son after season until he can score clean 
kills. I want him to fully experience 
that peculiar tingling sensation, which 
we all have felt, while concealed in a 
blind in some marsh or wild celery lake, 
with a long line of ducks coming to- 
ward him about 20 yards high and 
which, a second later, are well within 
range. I want him to have all these 
joys with which to season life’s labors, 
but I don’t want him to make a fool of 
himself by pursuing the aforesaid birds 
with a mono-missile gun—a rifle. 

If by any means he could educate a 
quail to come forth out of the entan- 
gling thicket and mount a fence post in 
close range and offer himself up as a 
sacrifice, as pre-supposed by our doctor 


friend, or could induce the toothsome 
prairie-chicken to stand up boldly in 
the stubble field and stay there while 
this future enthusiast could advance 
within range and shoot its head off, then 
well and good. But can this be done? 
Is it possible to turn these birds from 
their natural bent, their instinct, so that 
they will see the importance of carry- 
ing out their part of the programme? 
Then, again, What are you going to do 
with old “Sport”? crop off his tail, 
trim up his ears and educate him to be- 
come a measly, ugly, baying barn dog? 
Again, imagine this latter day Nimrod 
seated in a boat with his mono-missile 
gun, waiting for ducks to come and drop 
down among his decoys. Finally they 
come. Our mono-missile friénd slowly 
comes to a kneeling posture, rests his 
rifle in the crotch of a waving reed at 
the edge of his boat, and, while the 
ducks rise and fall with the ever restless 
waves, fires. In addition to that, he 
must contend with at least a slight mo- 
tion of his boat and in nearly all in- 
stances with benumbed fingers and the 
many other inconveniences that attend a 
good flight of ducks. He gets but one 
shot at those ducks sitting. I have 
tried to put the doctor’s theory to prac- 
tice and all others who have made simi- 
lar attempts will agree with me that 
even a fairly good rifle shot under ordi- 
nary conditions shoots at a duck on the 
water with the odds all against his kill- 
ing it. Besides that, only a very small 
portion of ducks flying over alight 
among decoys. However, I can see 
that, even with a rifle, one might bag a 
duck occasionally so that he and his 
family would not entirely forget the 
taste of it. But, in the case of upland 
birds, were the use of the shotgun to 
be prohibited, Alas! I fear that our 
friend of 1960, as pictured by the Doc- 
tor, would sit many weary hours in that 
lonely fence corner until he smoked all 
his cigars and cursed himself with a 
a hearty good-will for being a fool, the 
covey of quail having in the meantime 
re-assembled in another part of the field 
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ready to go to roost for the night. Then 
our friend of three-score years hence 
would get himself up and hunt them as 
they ought to be hunted. Their instincts 
as well as those of the prairie-chicken 
and other field birds would only spur 
our future sportsmen on to the achieve- 
ment of shooting them on the wing, as 
we do now with the shotgun. This 
would render such sport very danger- 
ous, for the smallest rifles now made, or 
that ever will be made if of any account, 
have a danger range of several hundred 
yards when held at an elevation neces- 
sary to kill on the wing. 

After all, I think there is little likeli- 
hood of a law being enacted depriving 
sportsmen of the use of the shotgun, 
and which would rob a long line of il- 
lustrious inventors and gun-makers of 
the fame that is so justly due them for 
the work of perfecting so useful an arm. 
With a proper use of this weapon, we 
and our descendants can still enjoy the 
pleasures and excitement of the chase 
without materially reducing our game 
supply. One thing is true. As anew 
country becomes settled up and culti- 
vated most game birds likewise gradu- 
ally retreat to other haunts. Twenty 
years ago this section of Iowa (O’Brien 
County) was literally infested during 
both the spring and fall seasons with 
ducks and geese. Here was the nat- 
ural home of the prairie-chicken. All 
these birds are now quite scarce in this 
immediate vicinity. What is the reason? 
Have they all been shot off? Certainly 
not. The first named now pass over 
without stopping at all, whereas in years 
past they remained with us for several 
weeks at atime. Our population is get- 
ting too much for them. Our farm sta- 
ple now is corn, and the prairie-chicken 
has left us because she could not be- 
come reconciled to the strange music of 
the check-rower in those places where 
formerly she laid her eggs in early May. 
She with countless thousands of her 
kind may now be found to the north of 
us, in Minnesota, and to the west in the 
Dakotas. So it is with the wild-fowl. 
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In any of the lake regions they may be 
found in such large numbers that the 
man from a thickly settled country see- 
ing them wonders at once where they 
all came from. There are thousands of 
square miles of inaccessible lakes and 
swamp lands throughout the continent 
which afford perfect nesting grounds for 
wild-fowl, and in this fact all lovers of 
the shotgun can see glowing prospects 
of much future sport without danger of 
exterminating these noble birds. 

I am with Dr. Sawins in any project 
to better protect our small game—and 
large game, too, for that matter. Let 
us have stringent laws, wisely framed, 
rigidly enforced. But do not let us 
have laws that are irrational and intoler- 
ant. Let us be reasonable in this open 
discussion. What is the use of an eter- 
nal prattle against a repeating shotgun? I 
use one myself, and a good one too, and 
I make no apology for it. Why should 
I? Every sportsman should be free to 
select the weapon he wants without be- 
ing subjected to a cross-fire of offensive 
criticism from other shooters who seem 
to be married to a different type of arm. 
It is undoubtedly true that in the pump 
gun, so called, the pot hunter has real- 
ized his highest pleasures and pecuniary 
returns. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this particular individual was 
much in evidence long before the repeat- 
ing shotgun came upon the market. 
But the pot hunter is doomed. His 
days of prosperity are passed, and we 
still have the game with us. I can take 
Dr. Sawins to many places within a 
hundred miles ride of here where he 
can kill more ducks than the law allows 
him to, and that with a single-barrelled 
muzzle-loading shotgun. What we want 
now is execution of the laws in force 
rather than execration against a rapid- 
fire type of arm. 

To the end that we may better pro- 
tect our game birds, I believe and have 
believed for a long time that the follow- 
ing five essentials ought to be enacted 
into law: 
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Won the Indoor Rifle Championship of the United 
States in 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902. 


Victorious in the Great Rifle Gallery Tournaments throughout the 
United States. For Big and Small Game Shooting, they have proved 
their superiority. 

The World’s Records in PISTOL and REVOLVER SHOOTING 
were made with this ammunition. 


Peters Factory 
Loaded Shells 


won the Kansas State Championship, 1902; the New Jersey State 
Championship, 1902; Michigan State Championship, 1902; Indiana 
State Championship; and was first in Grand Average, three days, in 
New York State Sportsmen’s Meeting, 1902; and won Team Cham- 
pionship and Déan Richmond Trophy, 1902, at this meeting. 

At the Interstate Competition, Brunswick, Me., they scored 106 
straight targets and 99 out of 100. Victorious throughout the New 
England circuit. 


Superior for Trap or Field Shooting. 
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These books sent free on application: ‘‘ Handy Book for Sportsmen,”’ 
‘* Hints on Cartridges and Semi-Smokeless Powder,’’ ‘‘ Rifleman’s Record 
and Score Book.”’ 

‘*Rifleman’s Encyclopedia,” (144 pages), sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern wee 8 Chambers St., New York. 
H. KELLER, Manager. 


Hibbard, Spencer, at . Co., Chicago, Ills. 
F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles G. Grubb, 507 Wood 8t., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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1.—Give the subject of game laws over to the Federal 
authority. 


= spring shooting throughout the entire 
nd. 


8.—A limited bag per day for each shooter, not ex- 
ceeding 25 birds; also a limited bag for the season for 
each shooter—say not to exceed 200 birds. 

4,—Shooting for traffic, or the sale or offering of game 
for sale, absolutely prohibited. 

5.—A general tax of $1.00 a year against every man 
who owns a gun, which shall constitute a fund for the 
expenses of a National Game Commission, appointed to 
enforce game laws. 


I need not say that these ideas are 
not original with me as a whole, al- 
though I do not recall that I ever heard 
any one suggest the matter of Federal 
authority. The State laws we now have 


. are in general very good, but I fear they 


will never be well enforced. For some 
reason the people have a far greater re- 
spect for Federal laws than those made 
by their respective States. Then, again, 
if the National Government were given 
control, it would work an annulment of 
the non-resident license laws, now in 
force in many of our States. Such laws 
are provincial, selfish, un-American. So 
far as they apply against foreigners, let 
them stand; but as against Americans, 
simply because they are without the 
boundaries of the State enacting them, 
they are a disgrace and a reproach to 
the American people. In addition to 
the selfishness displayed, they are essen- 
tially against the man of limited means 
—although I do not think the framers 
so intended. I am ashamed to state that 
Iowa has such a law. Has it come to 
the pass that we should say to our 
neighbors of Minnesota: “If you want 
to come across the line into Iowa and 
shoot one of our game birds, you must 
first pay a special tax, else you must go 
to jail and all your goods are confis- 
cate,” and vice versa. In the name of 
a common citizenship, let such laws be 
repealed. A. J. WALSsMITH. 
Sheldon, Iowa. 


> 


Owinc to the fact that many shooters 
were far afield, the Lewistown (lIlls.) 
tournament was not so well attended as 
we anticipated. Those that did attend, 
however, were much pleased with their 
reception. 








AFIELD. 
SOME ATLANTA GUN CLUBS. 





The country club, with its accessories ® 


in the way of outdoor sports, is one of 
the most delightful innovations that the 
19th century has given us. If that 
dread disease ‘‘ Americanitas” — other- 
wise called nervous prostration — and 
its numerous heirs is ever to become a 
memory, we may count upon the growth 
and popularity of the country club as 
one of its surest annihilators. 

Never before in the history of Geor- 
gia’s capital has the love for outdoor 
pastimes been as rife as it is today. Ac- 
credited as being ,the most spirited city 
of the South, Atlanta possesses to a 
large extent that rather noble ambition 
of the ancient Greeks—which helped to 
make them the great people that they 
were: an ambition to possess the best 
of all that the world can give. Perhaps 
no other sport within her borders has 
shown greater growth of late than the 
healthful sport of trap shooting. 

One of Atlanta’s popular sporting or- 
ganizations is the East Lake Gun Club, 
which was formed in April of this year, 
with 55 active and 10 honorary mem- 
bers— many of whom are counted 
among the wealthiest of her exclusive 
set. Names have to be balloted upon 
before invitation for membership in this 
club is extended. The membership is 
limited to 100. This organization is 
ambitious to institute the finest country 
club in the South, and while its enthusi- 
astic members are looking around for a 
suitable site, they have leased, pro tem- 
pore, 235 acres at East Lake, a resort 
near the city—35 of which are in the 
lake. Fishing and game privileges are 
enjoyed, besides target and live-bird 
shooting. The club has the distinction 
of including among its honorary mem- 
bers 5 ministers of the Gospel, than 
whom there are no more interested par- 
ticipants in the target shoots. It is the 
plan of the members to build a club 
house unrivalled in beauty and elegance 
by any in the South, which will be 
equipped with every comfort that wealth 
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Arms 
Are the 


Of all seasons of the year none is as interesting to the sportsman as the fall. 
The laws are off and game plenty, and if you are going into the woods be sure 
that your FIREARM is a RELIABLE one, or your trip will be a failure. Our 
line comprises — a 


Rifles from $3.00 to $150.00 
Pistols from $2.50 to $50.00 
Shotguns from $7.50 to $25.00 


We also make a line of RIFLE TELESCOPES which are a boon to the 
sportsman with poor eyesight. We are prepared to fit them to any make of rifle. 
In our RIFLED BULLET SHELL we have something every gunner should 
carry. It fits any 10, 12 or 16 gauge gun, making a RIFLE of it. 











All reliable dealers in Ses Goods car- FREE.—A copy of our new illustrated cat- 
ry our ARMS in stock. If you cannot find alogue, containivg valuable information for 
them, write to us and we will ship direct, ex- sportsmen. Mailed to any address upon re- 
press paid, upon receipt of price. quest. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 


P.O. Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, ~ ~ Mass. 
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can afford and large enough to accom- 
modate members and their families for a 
day or a week if desired. The grounds 
will include gun and rifle ranges; a 
beautiful lake stocked with fish; tennis 
courts, golf links, a kennel for the dogs 
of those members who go afield; boat- 
ing facilities for those who enjoy that 
pastime ; and all else that a country club 
implies. In fact, its members—many of 
whom are expert shots—intend making 
theirs the perfection of a country club. 
The officers of the club are Dr. B. W. 
Bizell, president; R. F. Maddox, vice- 
president; Sims Bray, secretary; Hal 
Morrison, captain. 


* 
* * 


The Gate City Gun Club is, at the 
same time, the most youthful and the 
largest of Atlanta’s several gun clubs— 
having been organized in July last with 
J. W. Ball, president; W. R. Joyner, rst 
vice-president ; W. J. Tims, 2d vice-presi- 
dent; Clarence E. Moore, secretary; H. 
D. Freeman, treasurer; H. D. White, 
captain. This club has an active and 
honorary membership of some 125 and 
is composed largely of firemen and po- 
licemen. The frequent fine scores made 
by its crack shots in the contests be- 
tween the different gun clubs show it to 
be a splendid organization. Only target 
shooting is indulged in. Six leading 
divines of the city—including 2 of the 
Baptist denomination, 2 of the Metho- 
dist, and 2 of the Episcopalian—are 
among its honorary members; also the 
directors of the Southern Interstate Fair 
Association and the directors of the fire 
department. The club has its grounds 
at Piedmont Park, Atlanta’s fashionable 
driving park, which is distant about 3 
miles from the heart of the city; the use 
of the grounds (as well as one of the 
attractive buildings originally built for 
the Atlanta Cotton Exposition for a club 
house) being donated free by the city 
government. 

* 7 * 

Since its inception in August, 1898, 

the Atlanta Gun Club—the oldest gun- 
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ning organization in Atlanta—has grown 
in membership and become one of the 
most flourishing organizations of its kind 
in the Southern States. The grounds 
of the club are ideal—comprising 10 
acres at Lakewood, on the most beauti- 
ful sheet of water in the suburbs of At- 
lanta, in which are an abundance of fish 
of the perch, bass and bream kinds. 
Some of the best shots in Georgia are 
members of this club, and at the recent 
most successful tourney in the club’s 
history, crack shots, both professional 
and amateur, from all parts of the coun- 
try were in attendance. There is a neat 
little club house of 5 rooms. The club 
has a membership of 100, and its offi- 
cers are: President, J. D. Frazier; vice- 
president, Dr. Frank Holland; secretary, 
C. S. Harris. 


x 
* : 


So great is the enthusiasm in and 
around Atlanta for rifle and gun, that 
many of the fair sex have become en- 
thused, and it is rumored that a woman’s 
club of sharpshooters will soon be in 
course of organization. 

e 
* *x 

The rifle range of the Governor’s 
Horse Guard is. pleasantly located on 
the Central and West .Point Railroad at 
East Point, near the city. At the pres- 
ent writing 13 of the best marksmen of 
this organization are representing Geor- 
gia at the National shoot of State mili- 
tary companies at Sea Girt, N. J. Last 
year this company was victor in the 
Carbine Championship. 

HELEN GRAY. 


THE members of the Hillsboro Gun 
Club are enthusiastic devotees of the 
gun, and, as a result of their frequent 
practice shoots, this club is coming to 
be recognized as one of the cleverest 
shooting organizations in Illinois. At 
their recent tournament shooters were 
in attendance from Carlinville, Carroll- 
ton, Taylorville, Litchfield, Staunton, 
Nokomis, Decatur, St. Louis and other 
points. 
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Hard 


Coffee’s 
Weight 
On 

Old Age. 





When prominent people realize the injurious effects of coffee and the change 
in health that Postum can bring, they are glad to lend their testimony for the 
benefit of others. 

Mr. C. C. Wright, superintendent of public schools in North Carolina, says :— 

‘*My mother, since her early childhood, was an inveterate coffee drinker 
and had been troubled with her heart for a number of years, and complained of 
that ‘weak all over’ feeling and sick stomach. 

‘* Some time ago, I was making an official visit to a distant part of the country, 
and took dinner with one of the merchants of the place. I noticed a somewhat 
peculiar flavor of the coffee, and asked him concerning it. He replied that it 
was Postum Food Coffee. I was so pleased with it that, after the meal was over, 
I bought a package to carry home with me, and had wife prepare some for the 
next meal; the whole family were so well pleased with it that we discontinued 
coffee and used Postum entirely. 

‘*I had really been at times very anxious concerning my mother’s condition, 
but we noticed that after using Postum for a short time, she felt so much better 
than she did prior to its use, and had little trouble with her heart and no sick 
stomach; that the headaches were not so frequent, and her general condition 
much improved. This continued until she was as well and hearty as the rest of us. 

‘*T know Postum has benefited myself and the other members of the family, 
but not in so marked a degree as in the case of my mother, as she was a victim 
of long standing.” 
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A POPULAR SPORTSMAN’S OUTFITTER. 





Wherever English-speaking sportsmen may assem- 
ble, the name of Upthegrove stands for excellence in 
shooting wear ard equipment. From a modest be- 
ginning in his home city, some 40 years ago, Mr. Up- 
thegrove has steadily built up, along conservative 
and honorable lines, a business in the manufacture 
of clothing for outdoor folk that he has every reason 
to be proud of. Held in high esteem by all the peo- 
ple of Valparaiso; with a chip of the old block, in 








H. J. UPTHEGROVE.,. 





the person of his son, to relieve him of the increas- 
ing volume of business detail ; and with a beautiful 
home in one of Indiana’s most picturesque cities, the 
subject of this imperfect sketch is surely entitled to 
the congratulations of his sportsman friends, whose 
names are legion, whose residence world-wide. 

As this is in no sense a business mention, but rather 
intended as a tribute to an old friend of the maga- 
zine, we shall not now expatiate on the 1eally fine, 
wear-resisting suits of corduroy, moleskin or canvas 
that Mr. Upthegrove’s factory is accustomed to make 
for sportsmen, civil engineers, ranchmen and others 
who love to rough it ‘‘out in the open.”” But if you 
want to hunt or fish or ride comfortably in any 
weather, you should send for catalogue with samples 
of cloths, etc.—mailing your request to No. 6 Green 
Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 





CAUGHT IN HIS OWN BEAR TRAP. 





With his hair turned grey in an evening, Floyd J. 
Staffler, aged 22, has come out of the wilds of north- 
ern Minnesota after an experience that gave him all 
he wanted of the woods and more, too, says a writer 
in the New York Sun. He went into the woods with 
a@ party of lumbermen. One afternoon he went to 
visit a bear trap set some distance from camp. He 
followed a route different from the usual one, and in 
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consequence reached the trap before he was aware of 
it. In fact, the first notice he had of it was a click 
and a snap, and then an excruciating pain in his leg 
as the trap’s jaws closed on his right leg just above 
the ankle. The teeth cut through the trousers, leg- 
gins and two pairs of socks and bit into the flesh. 
Staffler dropped his gun, and with a cry of pain 
knelt down to try to pry the jaws of the trap open. 
Then he remembered that it bad taken two men to 
set it and that it was too strong for him. His efforts 
to free himself lacerated his flesh. He thought of 
unfastening the chain and dragging the trap to camp, 
2 miles distant, but when he tried he found that it 
was impossible. Not only was the trap too heavy 
for him, but at every step its weight brought the 
teeth deeper into the flesh of his leg. Then he 
bethought himself of his rifle, and fired several 
shots, hoping the sound would reach the camp, but 
the wind was blowing in the wrong direction, and 
the effort failed. He fought off a feeling of faintness 
that came over him, for he feared that if he fainted 
he would freeze to death. As dusk drew on, he fired 
several more shots, as the wind had died away and 
he had more hope that the sound would reach camp. 
Then he was confronted by a new terror. 

He heard the pattering of feet in the woods, and 
the sound of a long, mournful howl. Then came 
answering cries from other wolves, drawing nearer in 
answer to the call of the first wolf. Soon the under- 
brush seemed alive with thém, and he could see their 
eyes shining. He struggled to a sitting position and 
filled the chambers of /his rifle with cartridges. The 
wolves drew nearer. Staffler fired. The wolves 
scattered, but did not run away. They sat down on 
their haunches and watched him. Staffler fired 
again and again, but he was nervous and frightened 
and shot wildly. Every time he ceased the wolves 
began to draw in on him, and Staffler believed that 
it was only a question of minutes before the wolves 
would be tearing his body. He was almost ready to 
turn the rifle on himself when he heard a human 
voice near at hand, and he sank back in a faint. His 
friends from camp made a stretcher and carried him 
back to camp, where they dressed his wounds as best 
they could. When they got into the light of the fire 
one of them started, exclaiming ‘‘Great Heavens! 
“he’s grey-headed!’’ And he was right. Staffler’s 
hair, black that day, had turned almost white. His 
comrades had heard his shots shortly after dark, and 
thought little of them at first—believing that he had 
either found a bear in the trap and was despatching 
it, or that he was shooting at other game. When the 
shots continued they became alarmed and made their 
way to the spot as rapidly as possible. When Staf- 
fler reached Duluth on his way home he was sup- 
ported by a big woodsman, for he was unable to walk 
alone. His snow-white hair, in contrast to his evi- 
dent youth, attracted much attention. He is now 
resting at home, and it will be a long time before he 
will seek the woods again. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





A. H. Funke of 98 Duane St., N. Y. City, whose 
advertisement of the famous Mannlicher repeating 
rifle will be found on page 475, has just published a 
very interesting catalogue, illustrating the different 
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3 CHILDREN have Worms. You have 

noticed how thin, pale, and lifeless it 
keeps them. Same way with young dogs. Little 
puppies worth much money are liable to destruction 
by WORMS, Worms is the critical period in a dog’s 
life, Carefully watch for the symptovs and then 
administer the right remedy. 


SERGEANTS 
SURE SHOT 


is the right remedy. Nine out of ten sports:nen 
will say that it is the best eradicator of worms 
in dogs. It strengthens the puppy at the same 
time. Sure Shot develops bones, muscles and 
sinews. The pup is transformed from a@ puny, 
weak, and weary wreck to a strong, keen- 



























scented, happy-eyed romp. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CoO., 
RICHMOND, VA., BOX 217. 


will send FREE their valuable 48 page 
Dog Treatise—Ailments, Medicine and 
Cure—also Dog Pedigree ranks, for 3 cts. 
in stamps. SUR = pre- 
aid, 50 cts., a ay a ggist or 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 






























SPRATTS PATENT 


DOG SOAP 


Is of Seog atest value to dog owners, as it is entire- 
ly Free Fro rom Poison, and at the same time most 
effective in the destruction of lice and fleas. More- 
over, it keeps the skin free from scurf, prevents 


mange and other skin diseases. No other soa a 
should ever be used in preparing dogs for exhib 
tion; eS Jog the coat smooth and glossy. 
ow brates tent Dog Soap contains no Carbolic Acid 
al Tar, but is nicely perfumed and produces a 
fine lather. Recommended by kennel owners 
throughout the world. Once tried, always used. It 


FLEA SOAP 


IN THE UNIVERSE, 


Price 20c. per Tablet, by mail. 


Write for our ag ag “Dog Culture,” with prac- 
tical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and man- 
agement of dogs, mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 

We also manufacture specially prepared food for 
Ph ate ee rabbits, cats, poultry, game, pigeons, 


Spratts Patent (America) Ltd. 


450 MARKET STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1824 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo, 














take your 


Camping, 
Fishing, 

Yachting, 
Traveling 


Cruising, 
Canoeing, 
Prospecting, 


| waar) §=Pneumatic 


‘Bed 


along with you 


Delivered un receipt of price as given in Catalogue F. 


PNEUMATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION CO., 


35 F BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK CITY. 
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Mannlicher models, the Luger magazine pistol, the 
Climax hammerless shotgun (made in 3 grades), the 
Full Moon camping lamp and other reliable special- 
ties. Mr. Funke is especially desirous of introduc- 
ing his various lines to the attention of Western and 
Northwestern sportsmen, and any reader of Sports 
AFIELD can confidently rely on receiving his most 


careful attention. 


* 
* * 


WHAT availeth it a man, even if he be in a good 
game country, with a good dog and the finest of 
shooting irons, if he finds himself unable to step off 
the miles lightly and comfortably? Field sports and 
much walking are inseparable, and so, to insure 
yourself a good time, you should take some pains to 
provide yourself with a shoe that will be light, warm 
and springy to the foot. Such a bit of footwear is 
the extra high-cut ‘‘ Pathfinder,’’ made by the Potter 
Shoe Co. of No. 36 Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. In send- 
ing this shoe, made to measure, to any address for 
$5.00, Mr. Potter is certainly giving the sportsmen 
of America a bargain that is seldom equalled. Send 
for measurement blanks. 


* 
* * 


ELSEWHERE in this issue we advertise the ‘‘ Kamp 
Komfort Tent Heater’’—from the factory of F. Cor- 
tez Wilson & Co., inventors of that most complete 
of camp cooking and serving outfits, Wilson’s 
**Kamp Kook’s Kit.” This stove is light, compact, 
with excellent draft, and, with its well made oven, 
will do the roasting and baking for a large camping 
party. With it a good cook can set before a bunch 
of hungry hunters such a meal as one would hardly 
expect to find out in the big woods, 30 miles from 
the nearest railway. Read Mr. Bulgin’s testimonial 
letter on page 479, and then make up your mind to 
do likewise. Information, special prices, etc., of the 
makers, F. Cortez Wilson & Co., 241 Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ills. 

a*% 

WRITING from Puebla, Mexico, A. M. Steger says : 
“T recently shot 7 birds which I believe to be sora 
or Virginia rail. Can any of your readers give me 
the habitat of these birds? or, better yet, can you not 
persuade Prof. Rice to write one of his interesting 
articles on the sora—so well known in my native 
State (Virginia)?”’ Pn 

*” % 

P. C. Woops won the Peters National Expert 
Trophy at Detroit, breaking 24 out of 25 targets 
from the 22-yard mark. He used U. M. C. shells. 
At the Concordia Gun Club shoot, W. H. Heer won 
lst place—scoring 339 out of 360 with U. M. C. 
shells. October 1, at Fostoria, O., E. C. Fork won 
1st average—using U. M. C. Arrow shells, factory 
loaded. C L. Holden won high average at Central 
City, Iowa, Oct. 2, also the championship medal. At 
the same shoot O. W. Ford won the championship 
cup with 25 straight. Both gentlemen used U. M. C. 
shells. At Carlisle, Pa., Oct. 3, Mr. Kruger, using 
U. M. C. ammunition, broke 154 out of 165 flying 
targets—winning first place. 

* 
* * 

THE L. C. Smith gun has stood for the past 30 
years well to the front in shooting contests in all 
parts of the world, and their latest catalogue cannot 
fail to please the eyes of any sportsman. The Messrs. 
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Hunter are conservative business men, their wor 
being as good as their bond, and when one visits 
their factory and sees the unremitting care given 
each order for an L. C. Smith gun—be it of moderate 
cost or of very costly grade—the reputation achieved 
by this handsome fire-arm is readily accounted for. 
Write for catalogue, with mention of Sports 
AFIELD, to the Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. 


* 
* * 


IN the brief space of this mention it is not possi- 
ble to enumerate all the advantages of the line of 
traps manufactured by the Animal Trap Co. of No. 
6 Broad St., Abingdon, Ills., but at first sight of one 
of these ’coon or mink holders one is impressed by 
its lightness, strength and really remarkable cheap- 
ness, as set forth in the little announcement on page 
476. The company publish an interesting little _ 
booklet about their traps, containing illustrated in- 
structions for setting same for the different kinds of 
** varmints,’’ as well as much other useful informa- 
tion for the amateur trapper, which they will be 
pleased to send to any address on receipt of request. 


* 
* * 


H. S. D1ILus of Auburn, Ind., has recently invent- 
ed what he calls the ‘‘Dinger” wooden take-down 
decoys, and called on SPoRTS AFIELD last week with 
a pair of them. They come in two sections, and can 
be set up or taken down in an instant—handiness 
being their long suit. Though no where near so 
bulky as the old-fashioned wood decoy, they are so 
made as to give them a rounded-out appearance when 
viewed from above, and the manner of tying: the an- 
chor cord causes them to move about in a life-like 
manner that is very alluring to passing mallard or 
blue-bill. Friend Dills has gotten out a really excel- 
lent decoy and sporting goods dealers will do them- 
selves a good turn by getting in touch with him. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


* 
* * 


In the last medal contest of the Atlanta Gun 
Club, J. W. Osborne was the successful contestant. 
The shoot was at live birds. Mr. Osborne tied 2 
other members with clean scores. In the shoot-off 
—miss and out—moving back 2 yards each shot, he 
killed straight back to the 40-yard mark—winning 
the event. He shot 38 grains Du Pont powder in 
Peters factory loaded Ideal shells. 


* 
* * 


As a present for a sportsman friend, what could be 
more appropriate than a well made shotgun, like the 
H. & R. single-barrel. This reliable fire-arm comes 
in a variety of lengths and models—all of which are 
accurately set forth in the new catalogue just being 
mailed out to sportsmen by the Harrington & Rich- 
ardson Arms Co., Dept. S. A., Worcester, Mass. 
Send in your name and get one. 


* 
* * 


Our photographic friends will do well to avail 
themselves of our offer to send a 4x5 Cycle Poco No. 
3 camera in return for 15 subscriptions. This is a 
thoroughly first-class instrument and sells at $13.50. 
It is fitted with the celebrated rapid rectilinear lens 
and other valuable features. Send for ‘‘ Poco Cam- 
eras,” published by the Rochester Optical and Cam- 
era Co., Rochester, N. Y., and learn all about it. 
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H. C. HIRSCHY of Minneapolis 
| killed 25 Straight in Handicap and 53 
more in the tie. 


wo | & 





)] G CHAS. G. SPENCER of St. Louis 
P| killed 25 Straight in Handicap and 52 
more in the tie. 





ROLLA O. HEIKES of Dayton, O 
3 killed 25 Straight in Handicap and 30 


more in the tie. 
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F Hunters and Anglers 


Don’t pack your outfit without 
Including the 


Pathfinder 


An extra 
high-cut shoe 
(10 in. high) 









dark tanor 

black, triple ex- 
tension soles, 
specially water- 
proofed by our 
new process, and 
thoroughly tested 
before leaving fac- 
tory. The 


Dryest, Warmest, 
Most Comfortable 
and Lightest 
(thickness considered) 
of anysporting 
boot made, 


Send for book- 
let, contain- 
ing full de 
scription 
and samples 
of leather 
used, 























} This is the order in which the 


_|. |SMITH GUN 


I Grand American Handicap bs “a 
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For Pattern, Penetration and pene 
Results, the L. C. Smith 
Gun is on top. 








| HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 


FULTON, NEW YORK. 

















Mullins’ Galvanized Steet THE POTTER SHOE CO., 
INDIAN GANOGE 32, 34. 36 Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 


SECTIONAL. SOSSOHOOOOOS OS OS OS OOO OOOOO OO 
Saves Freight. Con- 
venient for Storing 
and Handling. Low 
in Price. urable, 
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for our Captured at Santia parts missing. 
go; relic only; 
Handsome w oH. MULLINS, a at ii apes for erica po ~ Uke new 
a wit! an! " s. Mausors are the -pewer 
Catalog.New 224 Depot &t., Salem, Ohio. rifle made, hance miles, Penetration through 5 % taeb i iron. Send $3.50; gun meO 
for expressuge ; examination allowed. 9,000 Cartri 
Tscouns for Export F. BANNEREAN, 679 Broadway, lew York, 








Dog Breeders To all Subscribers and Friends: You will do me 


@ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, 


can dispose of their surplus stock you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
readily and at a small expense ment in Sports Afield. Thanking you for past fa- 
by placing an advertisement in 


vors, I remain, Faithfully yours, 
SPORTS AFIELD. CLAUDE KING, Editor. 
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NMA N N Li CH & 99 REPEATING RIFLE, 
The Haenel. 

Mew t Powerful — 

Rifle Manufactured 











Calibre 8 m-m. or .315. 
Made in 24, 26 and 28-inch barrels. 


No. 3. New Model. Price, $25.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen’s Specialties. 


A. H. FUNKE, 98 Duane Street, New York City. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





VERY clever is a Swedish inventor who has con- 
structed a machine which takes herring as they come 
from the net, sorts them into 4 sizes recognized by 
the trade, scrapes off their scales, cuts off their heads, 
splits, cleans and washes them inside and out. The 
machine does all this automatically and turns out 
20,000 per hour. One of the big floating herring fac- 
tories which goes out from Goteborg to the herring 
banks is to be equipped with this astonishing appar- 
atus which ought to effect a revolution in the price 


of bloaters. 


a *% 


AT the recent Harrisburg tournament Neaf Apgar, 
the Peters Cartridge Co.’s demonstrator, was high 
for the 2 days with an average of 98 per cent.— 
shooting at 275 targets. Later, at Brooklyn, shoot- 
ing at 175 targets, he broke 170—an average of 97 
per cent. He used Peters Ideal Shells, loaded with 
various smokeless powders, 


a *% 


WE are pleased to note that the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. is now supplying .22 short smokeless 
cartridges with inside as well as the regular outside 
lubrication. This new system of lubrication makes 
the cartridges clean in handling. They will not 
lead the barrel and will be found accurate, sure fire 


and smokeless. 


* 
* * 


A HApPy idea, and not an expert knowledge of 
mechanics, underlies many of our modern conven- 
iences. Witness the success of the rubber-button 
clasp that has made the name ‘Velvet Grip” a 
household word to all wearers of ‘hose supporters. 
Inventor Gorton was not a mechanic. He had chil- 
dren, and noticed that his wife had to darn their 
stockings as frequently at the knee as at the heels on 
account of the tearing by the metal clasps. This led 
to,the invention, the patent on which has just been 
sustained by the U. S. Circuit Court, in asuit brought 
by the George Frost Company, the manufacturers, 
against infringers. ‘ 

* i 

Cuas. H. KELLy of Effingham, IIls., writes us 
that the recently organized Effingham Gun Club is 
now in a flourishing condition financially and that 
its members are ‘‘ ready for business.” Other clubs 
in that section will do well to paste this notice in 
their hats. 


* 
* * 


In Paris a new method for destroying lost dogs has 
been devised. Thirty of the condemned animals are 
placed in a cage, which is rolled on to a platform and 
then sinks by hydraulic force about six feet into the 
earth, where it is hermetically closed. Carbonic acid 
is then turned on, and in the space of 40 seconds 
every dog dies without a struggle. ‘‘ By the old 
system,’’ says E. S. Glavis, who has studied this new 
method, ‘‘namely, the use of common gas, the dogs 
suffered for two or three minutes. In the London 
pounds a mixture of carbonic acid gas and chloro- 
form is used but the authorities in Paris decided that 
as carbonic acid gas is one of the most powerful an- 
aesthetics known, the chloroform was superfluous. 
In the pounds of some of the cities in the United 


States electricity is used for the destruction of dogs, 
but, while this causes instant death, only one dog 
can, as I understand it, be killed at a time.” The 
cost of the new lethal chamber in Paris was $1,930. 


* 
* * 
THE IDEAL MANUFACTURING Co., Box 56, New 
Haven, Conn., write as follows: ‘‘ We have been re- 


quested by so many shooters for some general infor- 
mation in regard to loading and re-loading paper 
shells for shotguns, that we have decided to print and 
issue a 16-page booklet devoted to this subject entire- 
ly. It is now in the hands of the printer and will 
soon be ready to send out to any address, free of 
charge.”” The many shooters who do not load in suf- 
ficient quantities to warrant the purchase of a com- 
plete loading machine, will be glad to hear that the 
Ideal Straightline Hand Loader is now upon the 
market. It is made for 10,12 and 16 gauge shells, 
and may be fastened to a bench or not, as desired. 
Price complete, for one gauge, $2.50. For description, 
address the company as above. 


£ 


MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
—PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 2-5. 25 
Youths’ and Misses, 11-1, $2.00 

Children’s (cloth ome 











10, 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price List of Moc- 
casins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





I Can Sell Your Real Estate *° ™*t*ss w»<re 
Send description, state price and learn how. Est. ’96. High- 
est references. Offices in 14 cities. 

W. M. OSTRANDER, 1876 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia. 





BEST REPEATING SHOT CU 






me °15.75 


gun in the 
””" No more after atonal lot. sold. Original slide 
‘orged stee!, finest figured twist stee! 


we seconds. 
Send $5; » halance ~ 4 
examination allowed’ 3 ¥. cota rf ‘9 Broadway, N.Y, 





TRAP with atrap that will catch and hold. Nothing more dis- 
couraging than to find your trap sprung; nothing in it, except 
probably a foot. 

This cannot occur with the STOP THIEF TRAP, as hundreds of 
old trappers will testify. Order a sampie lot. Give them a trial 
and form your own opinion. No better stead made. 


No. : Stop Thief Trap for Rat and Squirrel...... 
No. Marten and Mink..... 
No. 3 - be “ Skunk and niece 
No. 3% S * Raccoon.. aiedeans on 
No. 7 “ Fox and Woif... ..$1.2 

Tn half-dozen p a dozen lots, purchaser paying “Express or f ny 
No. 1, $1.50 per doz.; No. 2, $2. 00 per doz.; No. 3, $2.60 per doz.; No. 


344, #4. 00 per doz.; No. 4, 99 00 per doz. Discount in large lots. Ask 
your dealer for them or ‘order direct from 


ANIMAL TRAP CO., 
Abingdon, Ills. 


No.6 Broad St., 
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The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH showing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to — 
the Muzzle. ’ 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot”, “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 




















is now gene’ 
: “Wild Fowl,” the best sommaneSeates 
4 “Falcon Ducking that has ever been offered 
— = Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 
+“ cae a Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
FALCON ‘DUCKIN with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS Union Trust Building, 


» CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING IN THE SIERRA MADRE OF MEXICO. 


This is the paradise of the hunter. Not only are silvertip bear, cinnamon, black and brown bear, muntain lion, ante- 
lope and deer to be had, but the jaguar, the king of American cats. can be hunted with success, and the Mexican big-horn 
can besecured. Timber wolf, wild hog, wild turkey and much smaller game occur. We have trained dogs, experienced 
guides, saddle and pack horses, complete outfits and a permanent camp in the hunting country. Correspondence solicited. 





Townsend-Barber Taxidermy and Zoological Co. 407 North Oregon Street, 
(Incorporated.) El Paso, Texas. 
Taxidermists, Zoologists and Field Guides, Box 475. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Spurts Afield” when writing advertisers. 





















SPORTS AFIELD. 











Most hunters now carry a 


Marble Safety 
Pocket Axe.... 


Which is certainly indispensable; but there are other 
conveniences, and you shou'd not go to the woods this 
fall without adding to your kita 


SOLID COMFORT SEAT PAD (in case you have 
to sit on a snowy log for two hours)....... $2.00 
BROKEN SHELL EXTRACTOR, Bergersen Pat- 
eee saletot sain ae eal alachwitiane wo 1.00 
MARBLE IMPROVED FRONT RIFLE SIGHT.... 1.00 


SOLID STEEL BALLBEARING CLEANING ROD 
tempered; will not break; follows the rifling 
tr your gun without turning in the hand)... 1.25 | S°lid Comfort Seat Pad. 


Any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Marble Safety Axe Co., 


GLADSTONE, MICH., U. S. A. 















Broken Shell Extractor. 
(Bergersen Patent.) 








Ask for 
ee 
Marble Imp’vd Folder B 


Front Rifle which gives par- 
Sight. ticulars, FREE. Solid Steel, Ballbearing Cleaning Rod (tempered). 


Life in the Northwest 


If you have any idea of changing your location, go into the Northwest, where 
life is worth living. 

It is the coming empire of this country. Climate and elevation are found in 
great variety and land will never be as low priced again as it is now. For farming, 
fruit raising and grazing, no portion of our country equals it. Irrigation makes the 
farmer independent where irrigation is practiced and the finest irrigable parts of our 
country are in Montana and Washington. The towns and cities are all growing 
rapidly in the Northwest. 

Let us know what you want and we will try and help you. There are all 
sorts of places and kinds of land in the Northwestern States through which the 


~ NORTHERN PACIFIC 


runs. Don’t wait until it is too late to go. Low settlers’ rates are in effect during 
September and October. Write to me where you want to go and I will tell you 
what it will cost. 


























CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Wilson’s 
“KAMP KOMFORT” 
Tent Heater 


Any sportsman who has ever taken one of these 
stoves along on a camping trip will need no “big 
talk”’ to convince him of its absolute superiority. 


CHIOAGO, April 28, 1902. 
Messrs. F. Cortez Wilson & Co., 
239-241 Lake Steeet, Chicago. 

DEAR Sres.—Enclosed find check fop one of your “ Kam 
Komfort Tent Heaters with Oven” and utensils, same as I hi 
last season. A friend begged that one from me. 

It is, without doubt, the best thing of its kind ever put 
upon the market. 

I have camped every season for the past twelve years, 
and used a great variety of camp stoves, but none have given 
me the real comfort and satisfaction I have foundin yours. It 
is rightly named. 

It did not warp or become damaged by the most intense heat. It baked like a $100 range, warmed up the 
tent like a base burner, and draft is easily regulated. 
acked and locked, it is a first-class shipping package. I have checked it as baggage free of cost, and it was 
not damaged by “‘ baggage smashers.”’ i 
I have recommended the “ ——. Komfort” to my clerical friends without fear of losing their regard. M 


y 
eminently satisfactory experience satisfies me that you have solved the camp stove problem and merited my unso- 
licited endorsement. Respectfully, 









The Stove Referred to. 





REv. E. J. BULGIN. 
° 239 & 241 Lake St., 
F. Cortez Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ils. 
; Manufacturers of Wilson’s famous ‘‘ Kamp Kook’s Kit”’ and other useful 
sporting specialties. 







Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. 

























“THE BRISTOL.” > 


IF YOU ARE THINKING OF BUYING A NEW FISHING ROD, 
YOU are the man we are looking for. We have our splendid 
“BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rod to offer you—a rod that will 
delight you in more ways than one. We claim that ———— 

our ‘‘ BRISTOL” comprehends more good qualities 
in its make-up than any other rod on the market; 
and we are willing that fishermen shall be the 
judges. Our ‘‘ BRISTOL” is made in many styles and 
weights—to cover the whole field of fishing ; and our 
NEW 1902 CATALOGUE will give you an opportunity 
for making an intelligent selection. Send forit. It 
is FREE FOR THE ASKING. When you write us, 


simply ask for our No.18 Catalogue. You'll get it— ; 
AT ONCE. ~~ 


~ 
= 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 











Just the Thing for Picnics, Outings, Etc. 


We offer for only 5 yearly subscriptions the Hawkeye Refrigera- 
tor and Picnic Basket. This basket is made out of rattan and 
hickory elm; lined with zinc, hair, felt and oil cloth, making the 
basket in every way a portable ice chest. A removable pan for ice 
fits in one end of the basket. Being Vp agmy air tight, a small 
— of ice will keep everything cold in the basket through the 

ottest summer day. It fits under almost any buggy seat, is neat in 
appearance and well made. Size, 20 in. long, 13 in. wide, 10 in. 
deep. No angler should be without one. Address 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., * carcscotiucs’ 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Progressive THE BEST * ie se of 





Riflemen 





And Sportsmen everywhere are invited 
to interest themselves in our premium 
offers—made with a view to increasing 
our already large circulation. By call- 
ing upon your neighbors and the busi- 
ness men of your home town and show- 
ing them different copies of Sports 
AFIELD, you can easilv secure from 8 to 
80 subscriptions, Asa sample of what 
we will do, we willsend you, on receipt 
of 30 yearly subscriptions, the very lat- 
est model of a Savage Hammerless 
Repeating Rifle —Full octagon barrel; 
Model 1899; length of barrel, 26 in.; 

weight, 8 lbs.; 6-shooter; calibre, 303. 
You can have your choice of either a 
rifle butt (as shown in this cut) ora 
shot-gun butt. Thus, by the expendi- 
ture of a little time (plus the express 
company’s charges) you will have se- 


‘ F illustrated P he 
— a thoroughly reliable, handsome beoneanteel te Bete ons 


tide to your nearest 
oe Agent or address 


Marlin Rifles... Pase’r ‘and Ticket igont 
Cuicaco & NortH-WesTern R’y, 


The merits of these fine arms are so GHIGAGO., ILL. 


well-known as to need no sermon from 
the editorial pulpit. Their calibres are 
multifarious—as witness: Model 1892 


(.22 and .32); Model 1893 (.32-40 and | OO TPE — OO7 VC VO 
the ever popular .38-55); Model 1893 
(.25-36 and .30-30); Model 1894 (.25- 7 





20, .32-20, .38-40 and -44-40); Model 
YA Ej By por smen 
82, .45-70 and .45-90). 


We will send any one of the Visiting Colorado 
above Marlin rifles, with 26- palma 
inch ROUND BARREL, to any 
sportsman sending us 20 sub- Be, Soler ra do 
scriptions. Sports AFIELD ~~ Le 
does not pay the express charges 
on any premiums (except books, 


which we send out postpaid). 3 bk So ut cada 


ie € 
SPORTS y Railway, i 
e 











s Whose lines reach all the Hunting and Fishin 
AFIELD PUB- | Some eed cana 


LISHING T. E. FISHER, 


General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 


CO P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful books 

*) “Picturesque Colorado” “Fishing Pools and 
Pictures” and “Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 

to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 


358 Dearborn Street, aac 
, «qe -~ 2: 00-2: <D 
Chicago, Ills. e ee 


It will be a very great favor if vou will mention “Sports Afield” whon writing advertisers. 


The New Savage. 







































U. M. C. CARTRIDGES. 
f am € 


or big &g 
have U. M. C. stamped on their heads. 
They have honesty written all over them. 
Superior material, expert labor and rigid 
inspection produce the uniformity in 
shooting which has made VU. M. C. cart 
ridges famous. 


SPECIFY THE Ut ™. Cc. KIND SEND FOR GAME LAWS 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
3B NY ridgey % F s 
N York Conn F Ce 
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FIN NS All the Prominent 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


Makes. 


“ars gs SCOTT'S MONTE CARLO 


IN TRAD! 





Latest Automatic Ejector 
Hammerles 


and 
. L 
Scott Gun i \ = Second- 
Won Monte Carlo ’ \ Hand 
18g2 Grand Prix : Guns. 
$4,000 ~~ 





et Cataioguect... ENE oan Tackle. 
Tourists’ Knapsacks and Clothing Bags, Rubber Blankets, Tents, Camp Outfits, 


SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. + 
! re etal BREECH-LOADING VACHT CANNON, alls 


il f t nent made, 


WM. READ 3 SONS, 107 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 


Eistablisxhed 26. 





it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield" when writing advertisers. 












s Pitt 
Grape-Nuts, the 







suvar, for the f 


l it if Lilt ‘ ' 

pany at Battle Creek, Mich 
Children eat Grape-Nuts 

freely without addition 


peculiar, mild but satisiving 
weetoft oe Ipe sugar 
te + 





| THE HAZARD 
POWDER COMPANY'S 


Wins 
Grand 
American 
Handicap 











*HiCHIRSCHY, ST; PAUL,MINN, 













Improved — 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


| 
/ THE STANDARD ) 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 
“MRL The N BOSTON GARTER” 


>, 
“Up 
v \ 
| ¥ 
— yy 
Z 
j} id CUSHION {| 
swe BUTTON }| 


CLASP ( 
Lies flat to the leg —never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 











es 








~" co Maker s, ) 
’ ss., U.S.A 

mee che “VELVET GRIP’ PATENT HAS seen 
eS SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT Seam 








SMOKELESS 


* HIRSCHY BEHIND Tilk G 


Defeats 
all 
Competitors 








A Record Maker 
and a 
Record Breaker 


LOAB 35 DRS. HAZARD. 


St Mi 
Te Chicag A. H., Pt co, Calif. 
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Repenaas 
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